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Hutchinson io Governor Bernard in 1769 in which he affirmed: “At the 

congress at Albany in 1754 I was in favo of an Union of the Govts for cer- 
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THE DRAFTING OF THE ALBANY 
PLAN OF UNION: 


A PROBLEM IN SEMANTICS 


By LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 


PreFatory Note—Professor Gipson has written extensively on the Albany 
Plan of Union. In Volume V of his series, The British Empire before the 
American Revolution, published in 1942, he considered some of the various 
plans for a union of the North American colonies and was inclined to ascribe 
one of them, for a union of the more northern colonies, to Thomas Hutch- 
inson, who was acting at Albany in 1754 as a commissioner from Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In the January, 1950, number of The Pennsylvania Magasine 
of History and Biography in an article entitled “Thomas Hutchinson and 
the Framing of the Albany Plan of Union, 1754,” he went beyond the posi- 
tion taken in 1942 and arrived at the conclusion that the Albany Plan of 
Union was in reality a fusion of Benjamin Franklin’s “Short Hints Toward 
a Scheme for Uniting the Northern Colonies” and the “Plan of a proposed 
Union” of the more northern colonies of which Hutchinson was apparently 
the author. This position he svnported in the July, 1951, number of the same 
magazine in his “Letter to “:« Editor.” In the present article he presents 
additional evidence to this end, and analyzes in detail the meaning of Hutch- 
inson’s assertion, made in 1769 in a letter to Governor Bernard: “At the 
Congress at Albany in 1754 I was in fav? of an Union of the Govt’ for 
certain Purposes & I drew the Plan which was then accepted.” 


HE Albany Congress that met in formal session on June 19, 
Tiss, and continued to sit until July 11 was the most im- 
portant and most representative meeting of delegates from various 
colonial governments that took place in North America before the 
gathering of the Continental Congress in 1775.‘ Its general activ- 
ities have naturally been the object of attention of many writers.? 
What is here proposed is to re-examine the question of the author- 
ship of the justly famous Albany Plan of Union which represents 


*New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, as 
well as the frontier colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia were not repre- 
sented at the Albany Congress. 

?See, among other writings, R. C. Newbold, The Albany Congress and 
Plan of Union of 1754 (New York, 1955) ; L. H. Gipson, The British Em- 
pire before the American Revolution (New York, 1952), V, 113-142; and 
H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1924), IV, 316-321. The proceedings of the Congress are to be found in 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York... 

ed. E. B. O’Callaghan, Albany, 1855), VI, 853-892; this will be referred to 
hereafter as New York Colonial Documents. 
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the most significant achievement of the Congress—despite the fact 
that the effort to implement it proved abortive. For the Plan laid 
down a broad and statesmanlike pattern for united action on the 
part of the North American colonials which was destined to have 
a profound influence on American constitutional developments. 


On the basis of contemporary evidence the name of Benjamin 
Franklin will always be associated with the drafting of the plan 
of union that was ultimately agreed upon by the Congress, and 
that was referred to the respective colonial governments for ap- 
proval. In a letter to his friend, Peter Collinson, dated December 
29, 1754, Franklin wrote: “For tho’ I projected the Plan and 
drew it, I was oblig’d to alter some Things contrary to my Judg- 
ment or should never have been able to carry it through.”* Further, 
in his Autobiography, written late in life, in referring to the 
unanimous agreement on the part of the commissioners to the 
Albany Congress to take steps to draw up a plan of union, he 
stated: “A Committee was then appointed, one member from each 
colony, to consider the several plans and report. Mine happen’d 
to be preferr’d, and, with a few Amendments, was accordingly 
reported.” 


Again, Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts Bay, 
then a loyalist refugee in England, wrote in the third volume of 
his The History of Massachusetts Bay, when referring to the 
activities of the Albany Congress: “The plan for a general union 
was projected by Benjamin Franklin, Esq., one of the commis- 
sioners from the province of Pensilvania, the heads whereof he 
brought with him.”*® The authorship of the Albany Plan of Union, 
when considered in the light alone of this contemporary evidence, 
appears to be beyond dispute. However, this is not the case. 


*The Writings of eee Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth, 10 vols., New 

York, 1917), III, 
‘ Tbid., 87. 

5 The "History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay (ed. L. S. 
Mayo, Cambridge, Mass., 1936), III, 16. The Diary and Letters of Thomas 
Hutchinson (ed. P. O. Hutchinson, Boston, 1884), I, 55), contains the fol- 
lowing additional comment by Hutchinson: “The same famous Dr. Franklin 
was one of the Commissioners from Pensilvania. He with Mr. Hutchinson, 
were the Committee who drew up the plan of Union and representation of 
the state of the Colonies. The former [the plan of union] was the projection 
of Dr. F., and prepared in part before he had any consultation with Mr. H., 
probably brought with him from Philadelphia; the latter [the representation] 
was the draught of Mr. H.” 
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In tracing the history of the evolution of the Albany Plan of 
Union, one is in fact confronted with much the same sort of prob- 
lem of authorship as is involved in the pamphlet, The Interest 
of Great Britain Considered, with regard to her Colonies, and the 
Acquisitions of Canada and Guadeloupe, that appeared in 1760 
which Franklin later called ““My Pamphlet.’’* Was it not, however, 
more accurately the result of the combined efforts of Franklin and 
his close associate, Richard Jackson of Inner Temple, with the 
latter providing the initial formulation of the major part of it? 
This, at least, was the assertion of Baron Francis Maseres, also 
of Inner Temple, in writing in 1780 to Benjamin Vaughan, pub- 
lisher of Franklin’s Political, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical 
Pieces that issued from the press in 1779. In his reply to Maseres, 
Vaughan wrote in some embarrassment: “The affair of the Can- 
ada Pamphlet has now become too delicate for the editor again to 
intermeddle in it. He observes that Mr. Jackson’s present claim 
goes to about 2/3 of the pamphlet.”’ After considering critically 
this claim, Carl Van Doren, who edited the Franklin-Jackson 
correspondence, concluded: “The voice speaking through these 
passages may be Jackson’s, but the hand that wrote them is 
Franklin’s.”’® 

Now as to the drafting of the Albany Plan of Union, one is con- 
fronted with the highly confidential draft of a letter written on 
October 27, 1769, to Governor Francis Bernard of Massachusetts 
Bay by Hutchinson who, at the time, was both Lieutenant Gover- 
nor and Chief Justice. It was concerned with the grave situation 
in America that arose out of the Townshend Acts, followed by the 
non-importation agreements against Great Britain entered into by 
colonial merchants. As it is a letter of general interest as well as 


“Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth), I, 224. 

7™For the Vaughan letter, which is undated, see Letters and Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785 (ed. Carl Van Doren, 
Philadelphia, 1947), 13. It would also appear that Franklin himself ac- 
knowledged aid in writing the Canada Pamphlet. Vaughan in 1779, while 
preparing the edition of Franklin’s writings referred to in the text, inscribed 
the following note in the “Addenda & Corrigenda”: “Dr. Franklin has often 
been heard to say, that in writing this pamphlet, he received considerable 
assistance from a learned friend who was not willing to be named” (ibid., 10). 

8 Tbid., 16; see also V. W. Crane, “Certain Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin on the British Empire and the American Colonies,” Bibliographical 
Society Papers, XXVIII (1924) ; Benjamin Franklin’s Letters to the Press, 
1758-1775 (Chapel Hill, 1950), 16-17; and Benjamin Franklin and a Rising 
People (Boston, 1954), 94. 
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one that throws light on the question under consideration, it may 
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be well to quote the major part of it in full: 





Boston, 27 Oct.r 1769 


“Dear Sir: 

Our Mercht subscription goes on & altho there are some 
who refuse to join [the non-importation agreement] yet 
it is generally supposed the same measures will be used 
as have been to compel a compliance with the former 
agreement. [Col.] Dalrymple told me a day or two ago 
that one who was present at the Merchts meeting in- 
formed him that Mr. Hancock said he had concerted 
with the Merchts of Phila. and N.York a plan of an 
union & a Congress of Deputies in order to carry these 
measures into execution & to settle other measures as 
may from time to time be necessary & that Molineux 
proposed to proceed imediately to the choice of them 
but it was thought best to defer it to the next meet- 
ing wch will be in about 10 days. I mention this to 
you because I think it most probable he has wrote to 
England to the same purpose but upon enquiry I heard 
he misunderstood the gentleman and that noth. of this 
sort was said in the meeting and that it was only sheer 
conversation upon Mr. Hance. return from Philad. & 
N.York. However, I think nothing [in the] future can 
be more certain than that these People who have now the 
Power in their hands will keep it & will improve it in 
opposition to Parliamt until Parliamentary Power sup- 
presses them. It is notorious that Mr. [Royall] Tyler 
[1724-71] who ought to have advised me to a Proclama- 
tion against the confederacy or to direct the Att.y Gen. 
to a Prosecution is a subscriber to the new agreement & 
most of his brethren are favorers of it & the rest pas- 
sive. I mean those who are in town. The Treas. I except 
he having declared against it. Mr. Hubbard has been ill 
for some time incapable of business. 

Tf am more and more confirmed that the Repeal [(] I 
mean no date [)] of the last Act [the Townshend Act] 
will make [creditte ?] among our sons of liberty. Many 
in each colony will be content whilst others will continue 
their opposition. If ever Machiavellian Policy [could ?] 
be justified this is the time & I cannot think there can be 
any ground for complaint if every dispute about bounds 
or of any other nature should be suffered to continue un- 
til it be made certain what sort of subjects we intend 
to be. 
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At NY. they are in full expect. of an Amer. Pa[r]l.t 
upon the Plan of the govt of Irel.d This would be the 
strang[est] Policy that ever was heard of. If Ireland 
could be removed 3,000 miles from Britain it would soon 
cease to be under the dominion of the same Prince— 
[with] still greater reason we may say it would never 
submit to Parliamy authority. At the congress at Albany 
in 1754 I was in favr of an Union of the govts for cer- 
tain Purposes & I drew the Plan which was then ac- 
cepted [but] if I had imagined such absurd notions of 
govt could ever have entred into the heads of the Amer- 
icans as are now publicly avowed I should then have 
been against any sort of union as I was for it.’”® 


Unless one assumes either that Hutchinson at the time of com- 
posing the above letter was under a mental cloud, quite confused, 
and therefore not responsible for what he said about so important 
a matter, or that he saw fit, for unknown reasons and with his 


* Massachusetts Archives, 26:395, State House. For a comment on this 
letter see Malcolm Freiberg, “Thomas Hutchinson: The First Fifty Years 
(1711-1761),” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XV, 52 n. Dr. Frei- 
berg takes the position that what Hutchinson really had in mind was not 
the Albany Plan of Union but the Albany Congress’s representation on the 
state of the colonies which he himself drafted with the aid of other members 
of the Congress’s committee on a colonial union and which, designed to be 
sent to the Board of Trade, was approved by the Congress on July 9. To 
me such a thesis violates sound principles of historical interpretation. In the 
entire document there is no reference to a colonial union, outside of the 
next-to-the-last sentence in which the hope is expressed “That there be a 
Union of His Majtys several Governt$’ on the Continent, that so their Coun- 
cils, Treasure and strength may be employed in due proportion agst their 
Common Enemy” (New York Colonial Documents, VI, 888). It is quite 
illogical to confuse the representation, a series of observations and recom- 
mendations respecting the menacing conditions on the frontiers, with a 
formal plan of colonial union that, after amendment, redrafting, and further 
amendment, was finally accepted by the Congress as the plan to be sub- 
mitted to the various colonial governments for their consideration. Hutchin- 
son was not the sort of man to do so in 1769 

Returning to the Hutchinson letter, Governor Bernard, who was in Eng- 
land, acknowledged it on December 4, 1769. On the subject of an American 
parliament he had the following to say, which will be of interest to the 
American reader: “The Expectation of an American Parliament is the ab- 
surdest Idea that could enter a Man’s Head at this time. When we recollect 
what an Alarm the late Congress at New York [the Stamp Act Congress 
of 1765] occasioned, can it be imagined that such an Assembly would be 
authorized by Great Britain? There are Men of Authority & Power here 
who (not with standing the foolish notion of the Expediency of dividing 
the Colonies into many little Governments which has pervaded heretofore) 
would be glad to see America divided into several large Principalities, with 
a Constitution as similar to Great Britain as well may be. But the present is 
not the time for so great an undertaking” (Bernard Correspondence, 8: 
26-28, Houghton Library, Harvard). 
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high position in government, to falsify the part he played in the 
evolution of the Albany Plan, any reconciliation of the disclosure 
of October 27, 1769, with the three previous statements, would 
appear to lie primarily in the field of semantics. Since the letter 
in question and all of his papers covering this period are precise 
and clear, indicating that he was in full possession of his faculties, 
and since, under the peculiar circumstance, there could not have 
been the slightest justification for so wilful a misstatement of the 
part he felt he had played in the process of constructing the Albany 
Plan, the task confronting the student is, as already indicated, to 
reconcile, if possible, this conflicting testimony. To do so it will 
be necessary to examine what evidence is at hand that could 
possibly justify such a statement as that, “I drew the plan that 
was accepted,” while at the same time accepting his later state- 
ment that it “was projected by Benjamin Franklin.” 

It seems necessary at the outset to make two assumptions. The 
first is, that when Hutchinson was writing the third volume of his 
History of Massachusetts Bay in England—with an American 
union under the guidance of a Continental Congress waging war 
against Great Britain—he was very anxious for reasons of his 
own to disassociate himself completely from the effort, or desire, 
to create a colonial union in 1754; the second is, that when stating 
in 1769 to his superior, Governor Bernard, that he himself had 
prepared the plan which was adopted by the Albany Congress, he 
must have meant that before the Congress met he had drafted a 
constitution for some kind of an American colonial union with 
such care and in such detail that it eventually became the main 
structure of the Albany Plan of Union, rather than the Franklin 
“Short Hints.” There are valid grounds for believing that these 
two assumptions are correct. 


Unhappily, by reason of the destruction of most of the private 
papers of Hutchinson in 1765 at the time his home was ransacked 
by Stamp Act rioters, one is compelled, in accepting Hutchinson’s 
assertion in 1769, to rely upon evidence that is indirect in nature. 
Nevertheless, this is sufficiently impressive to support the view 
that he was the chief architect of just such a plan. It may be 
added that—quite contrary to the facts and doubtless for the rea- 
sons previously mentioned—neither in his History nor in his 
Diary does he leave the impression, as already indicated, that he 
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had the slightest desire in 1754 to see the formation of a colonial 
union. His one aim in these writings seems to have been—with the 
American union then a fact—to place the chief responsibility for 
promoting earlier unions on the shoulders of his one-time friend, 
Franklin, who was now his enemy and that of all American 
loyalists. At the time of his writing the third volume of the History 
and also the Diary, he was undoubtedly even more violently 
“against any sort of union” of the colonies than he had been in 
1769—especially as the union that had finally been created not 
only was engaged in war against the mother country, but had 
brought about his exile and that of the members of his family 
with the loss of their property. Can one imagine that Hutchinson, 
under these circumstances, would desire to remind posterity that 
at one time he had labored to create an American union? 

Let us now consider the chain of indirect evidence pointing to 
Hutchinson’s efforts to create an American union in 1754. In 
that year Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts Bay was 
strongly committed to the idea of such a union. In urging the 
General Court to give support to the proposal of a congress to 
treat with the Iroquois Confederation—in line with the request of 
the British Board of Trade in 1753—he declared on April 2, 1754: 
“Such a Union of Councils . . . may lay a foundation for a general 
one among all His Majesty’s colonies for . . . our mutual Support 
and Defence. . . .” He thereupon warned the legislators that this 
was a matter of great urgency in the following words: “For form- 
ing this general union, Gentlemen, there is no Time to be lost: 
The French seemed to have advane’d further toward making 
themselves Masters of this Continent within these past five or six 
Years, than they have done ever since the first Beginning of their 
Settlements upon it... .” In their joint reply on April 9 the two 
houses stated: “Your Excellency must be sensible that an Union 
of the several Governments for their mutual Defence, and for the 
Annoyance of the Enemy, has long been desired by this Province, 
and Proposals [were] made for this Purpose; We are still of the 
same Sentiments, and shall use our Endeavours to effect it.”’° 

Shirley also urged other governors to seize the opportunity that 
such a congress would provide for dealing unitedly with the 

* For Shirley’s address and the reply of the General Court see Journals 


of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1753-1754 (Boston, 1955), 
268-275. 
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Iroquois Confederation and for strengthening the posture of the 
colonies in face of French aggression. Indeed, he was the only 
one of the colonial governors to give active support to the idea 
of an American union.’ Moreover, the zest of this popular gov- 
ernor for colonial union was shared by the Massachusetts Bay 
General Court. It not only agreed to the appointment of commis- 
sioners to the proposed congress but gave definite directions to 
them to work for “a general, firm and perpetual union & con- 
federacy” of the American colonies.’* It should be noted in this 
connection that Massachusetts Bay was the only colony that 
instructed its commissioners to try to realize this objective, which 
in fact was placed first in importance in the list of instructions."* 

In view of Shirley’s warning that in “forming this general 
union ... there is no Time to be Lost” and the assurance of the 
General Court that “We... shall use our Endeavours to effect 
it,” it is unbelievable that at least one of the commissioners chosen 
to attend the Congress did not take it upon himself to draft with 
great care and in detail some plan of union during the interval 
between his appointment in April and the meeting of the Albany 
Congress in June. To assume that no preparations were made prior 
to the Congress by any of the Massachusetts Bay commissioners 
is so contrary to the quality of leadership displayed during this 
period by the men of this colony that it must be rejected, unless 
positive evidence can be produced of this neglect of duty. Indeed, 
one seems justified in assuming that these commissioners came to 
Albany exceedingly well prepared to press the major point in their 
instructions: union of the colonies. 

It is quite clear that Benjamin Franklin, before he arrived in 
Albany, had prepared his “Short Hints toward a Scheme for Unit- 
ing the Northern Colonies,”** which was presented to the Congress 
for consideration. But this was not the only plan submitted 
to the Congress, and apparently prepared in advance. Franklin 
himself, in referring to the “Short Hints” in his Autobiography, 
stated that “several of the commissioners had form’d plans of the 
same kind. . . . A committee was then appointed . . . to consider 


“ This point has been well developed by R. C. Newbold in his The Albany 
Congress and the Plan of Union of 1754 (New York, 1955), 30-31. 

’ 1 Massachusetts Archives, 4:468-46 

8 Tbid., 4:471. 

- Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth), III, 197-199. 
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the several plans and report.”?® In view of this affirmation by 
Franklin, taken together with the vital interest displayed in colonial 
union by Massachusetts Bay—the only colony definitely com- 
mitted by both branches of its legislature and its governor to union 
—is it not proper to assume that one of the plans submitted to the 
consideration of the Congress among the “several” had its origin 
in the Bay colony? That there were other plans than the “Short 
Hints” at the time the Congress met is also made clear by its 
minutes. These indicate that one of the first things that was done 
as soon as that body was called to order on June 19 by Lieutenant 
Governor De Lancey was to create a committee “to prepare and 
receive Plans or Schemes for the Union of the Colonies, and to 
digest them into one general plan for the inspection of this Board 
[that is, the assembled commissioners ].”"® 

Assuming that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners did not 
come to Albany without preparation and without a carefully 
formulated plan, what was the type of union that they at first 
favored? According to the report that they rendered to the Gov- 
ernor’s Council on October 25, 1754, after their return to Boston, 
they affirmed that at the beginning of the Congress they 


. were in doubt, whether it might [not] be convenient 
that the colonies should be divided into at least two 
Districts, as the great distance of the two Extream [sit] 
' parts of his Majesty’s Governments from each other, 
| must render it always very burthensome to some or other 

of the members to give their attendance, be the place of 
meeting where it will and in a Government of so large 
an extent there will be danger of some parts being 
neglected or unequally considered ; 


They then went on to state: 


but as the designs of the French may probably require 
the united strength & Councils of the whole British Con- 
tinent and as it seems to be of the last importance that 
all affairs Which relate to the Indians should be under 
but one direction, and considered without any special 
regard to any particular Government we were induced 
to prefer the present plan [that is, the Albany Plan of 
Union]."" 


% Tbid., I, 387. 
% New York Colonial Documents, VI, 860. 
7 Massachusetts Archives, 4:463. 
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Thus, in the course of the proceedings of the Congress they 
“were induced to prefer the present plan”—that is, the Albany 
Plan that they brought back with them—instead of a plan of 
union that they had first favored which grouped the colonies “into 
at least two Districts.” That some of the commissioners at the 
time of their arrival at Albany strongly favored partial unions is 
also indicated by Franklin in his “Reasons and Motives on Which 
the Plan of Union was Formed”—drawn up either at Albany or 
soon after leaving, which stated: “It was proposed by some of 
the Commissioners to form the colonies into two or three distinct 
unions; but for . . . reasons [six in number] that proposal was 
dropped even by those who made it. . . .”8 


Again, it appears that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners, in 
desiring at first a union of the more northern colonies, sought to 
make sure that their own colony would have the sort of prominence 
in it that had been enjoyed in the seventeenth century both during 
the existence of the New England Confederation and that of the 
Dominion of New England which followed it, and which finally 
comprehended all the colonies to the north of Pennsylvania. At 
least it was recorded that Lieutenant Governor De Lancey of New 
York, who presided at the Congress, complained “. . . that 
Massachusetts acted with an aim to procure the President’s chair 
for their Governor, and, predicted, as he well might, that it would 
not be much encouraged by New York.’”® 


That the commissioners from Boston should have at first been 
disposed to favor a union of the more northern colonies in North 


‘S Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth), III, 205-207. 

*® William Smith, History of the Late Province of New-York, II (New 
York Historical Society Collections, 1830, Vol. V), 183-185. The author, a 
loyalist, who became Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec and who died 
in 1793, was the son of William Smith, a member of the New York Council. 
His father was present in this capacity at the Albany Congress and repre- 
sented New York on the committee appointed to recommend a plan of union. 
On July 23, 1754, Smith recorded in his “Memoirs” that his father had 
informed him that De Lancey was disturbed at the Congress when he found 
the “Boston men . . . want a President from among them to govern the 
Provinces” (“Memoirs,” 2:368, New York Public Library). The hostility 
of De Lancey and members of the New York Council toward Massachusetts 
Bay is stressed by Thomas Pownall who was present at the Albany Con- 
gress, and who later became the Governor of Massachusetts Bay. For his 
letter to the Earl of Halifax, dated July 23, 1754, see Beverly McAnear, 
“Personal Accounts of the Albany Congress of 1754,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIX (1953), 745. 
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America, under the presidency of the Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay, and a corresponding southern union, rather than one general 
union of all the older continental colonies stretching from Maine 
to Georgia, may seem strange in view of their instructions which 
required them to seek to realize “a general, firm and perpetual 
union.” In viclating these instructions they may have been in- 
fluenced by the power of tradition and by provincial pride, as 
well as by the other arguments in favor of a limited union such 
as they themselves put forward in their report of October 25. 
Whatever their motives, it would appear that they were committed 
on their arrival at Albany to the idea of a partial union in con- 
nection with which the chief executive office would be combined 
with that of Governor of Massachusetts Bay. 

That such a plan for a more northern union was under early 
consideration at Albany would seem to be clear from evidence 
furnished also by a joint committee of the Connecticut Assembly 
which was appointed upon the return of the Connecticut commis- 
sioners after the Albany Congress had concluded its work. This 
committee of the two houses, under the chairmanship of Lieutenant 
Governor William Pitkin, was called upon “. . . to take into con- 
sideration ye part of his Honr ye Govrs Speech at ye Opening of 
this Assembly Relating to ye Proposed Plan of Union therein men- 
tioned and Report their Opinion with ye Reasons[ ;] therefore wt 
Measures may be proper for this Assembly to come into. . . 
Relating to the Premisses [sic].”*° 

So far as can be ascertained from available documents, the 
Connecticut committee gave its attention to setting forth its rea- 
sons why the Albany Plan was not acceptable and to the measures 
that should be taken in opposition to it.2* However, on October 2 
it submitted to the Assembly a report, the final sentence of which 
reads as follows: “All which, with the draught for a union, de- 
livered in herewith, is humbly submitted, by Your Honour’s Com- 
mittee... .” This “draught for a union” differs in certain funda- 
mental respects from the Albany Plan. As printed in the Massa- 


See Connecticut Archives, Colonial Wars, 5:69, Connecticut State Li- 
brary. 

™See “Report of a Committee, chosen by the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, respecting the foregoing Plan of Union,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections (Boston, 1801), VII, 207-209. 
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A New England Plan of Union. This was a plan to unite the 
northern colonies only, suggesting also a corresponding union } 
for the more southern colonies. This plan, as revised, was 
“recommended by commissioners from several colonies, met in 
congress, at Albany, June 14, 1754.” (Trumbull Papers, 1:93, 
Conn. State Library.) 
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chusetts Historical Society Collections it appears with the fol- 
lowing significant caption: 


Plan of a proposed Union of the several colonies 
of Massachusetts-Bay, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island, New-York, & New-Jersey, for their mutual 
Defence and Security, & for extending the British Settle- 
ments Northward & Westward of said Colonies, in 
North-America; recommended by Commissioners from 
several Colonies, met in Congress, at Albany, June 14, 


1754. 


= Ibid., VII, 203-207. In the July, 1951, issue of the Pennsylvania Magasine 
of History and Biography (LXXV, 350-362) there appeared two letters, 
one by Professor V. W. Crane and the other by the writer of this article. 
These letters were concerned with the above plan of union and another 
shorter plan, both of which provided for a limited union of the more northern 
colonies and can be found in the Connecticut Historical Society Collections, 
XVII (1918), 20-29. One matter about which there was a difference of 
opinion between us was, which of the two plans was sent by the committee 
of the Connecticut Assembly as a part of its report? Professor Crane took 
the position that it was the longer one. At the time I thought I had grounds 
for deciding in favor of the shorter one, but now recognize that Professor 
Crane was right. However, the crux of the difference in our points of view 
had to do with two other matters: one was, whether the two plans came 
into existence before the Albany Plan of Union had been evolved, or, after 
its approval by the Congress; the other was, whether the two plans of 
union were originally drafted by the committee of the Assembly referred to 
above. My position was, and still is, that the two plans were conceived before 
the Albany Plan of Union took form. Although I was inclined to the view 
in 1951 that the shorter plan was probably the creation of the Connecticut 
commissioners while at Albany and was drafted after they had studied the 
longer plan, with a desire to provide a union more in line with the political 
outlook of the people of their colony, I now have serious reservations that 
this was the case—unless the plan came into existence before the formal 
opening of the Congress. 

It should be pointed out that each of the above two plans embodied one 
feature that was apparently very distasteful to Lieutenant Governor Pitkin 
ard his fellow Connecticut commissioners at the Congress, but that was 
finally made a part of the Albany Plan. It was the clause which reads as 
follows in the shorter plan: “That humble application be made for an Act of 
The Parliament of Great-Britain, by Virtue of Which one Government may 
be Formed In America, including all The Said Colonies [of Massachusetts- 
Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New York] ... ” 
(Connecticut Historical Society Collections, XVII, 25-26). According to 
Theodore Atkinson, a New Hampshire commissioner, when the question 
arose in the Congress on July 2 “weither [sic] an Act of Parliament was 
the only Expedient to Obtain such a Union,” Connecticut, alone of the 
colonies represented at Albany, refused to approve it on the first vote and 
also refused approval on the second vote when its commissioners were 
joined by two of those from Pennsylvania. See Atkinson’s “Memo Book” 
po <a McAnear), Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX 
1953), 

. With joa to the probability of the origin of the longer of the two plans 
in Connecticut—over and beyond the point made above against application 
to Parliament—the question may be validly raised, is it at all likely that 
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It should not escape notice that the date given when this 
“draught for a union” of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, and for a second union as well, had been “recommended 
by commissioners from several colonies” was June 14, 1754. This 
was five days before the more formal opening of the Congress, 
but it is important to bear in mind that it was the date that had 
been set for the commissioners to meet when the call was sent out 
for the Congress. Indeed, it would have been surprising if as many 
of them as had arrived had not gathered together on the day that 
had been appointed for their first meeting. The fact that the chair- 
man of the committee of the Connecticut Assembly that framed 
this report was also the leader of the delegation from his colony 
to the Congress lends great weight to the accuracy of the wording 
of the preamble of the plan as given above, and also to the accuracy 
of the rest of the document, forming, as it does, really an integral 
part of the committee’s report.** That there was at the time of the 


this plan for a northern union is the sort that any group of leading Con- 
necticut men would have originated? Why, if they were the drafters of it, 
should they have been more zealous than the men of Massachusetts Bay in 
seeking to make sure that the province across their northern border should 
occupy a privileged position in a northern union, with the office of a royal 
President General fused by them with that of the royal Governor of that 
province, and with Boston thereupon becoming the capital of the union? 
What could have been the motive of these enemies of royal interference in 
seeking to promote a plan that would mean much greater royal interference 
in their affairs, both in peace and in war? Why did they seek to aggrandize 
the power of an already too powerful neighbor with whom in 1754 they 
were in the midst of a dispute over the common boundary, involving the 
fate of a number of towns seeking to unite with Connecticut but not per- 
mitted to do so? Finally, has any evidence ever been presented that any man 
of influence in Connecticut ever expressed in 1754 a desire to see their 
precious charter rights infringed upon by any kind of union? Was not the 
blast in this report of the committee of the Assembly in October 2, against 
the Albany Plan, also a blast against any plan that would sacrifice any of 
these rights? 

Tt seems quite clear that the editor of Volume VII of the Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, published in 1801, had little or no 
knowledge of the Albany Congress. His ignorance of the outcome of its work 
is indicated by the fact that in preparing for publication the report of the 
committ~e of the Assembly he placed the main body of this report after the 
above “draught for a union,” which was manifestly appended to the report as 
a part of it and which should therefore have followed the main body of it. 
As a result, to the confusion of the reader there appears the heading: “Re- 
port of a Committee, chosen by the Assembly of Connecticut, respecting the 
foregoing Plan of Union.” This report, as he should have realized, was not 
concerned with the plan of union “recommended by commissioners from 
several colonies, met in Congress at Albany, June 14, i754, ” but was directed 
solely against the Albany Plan of Union—finally recommended by the com- 
missioners as the one most proper to be sent to the various colonial govern- 
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assembling of the commissioners at Albany a movement in favor 
of the creation of two or more unions was—as has already been 
stated—also affirmed by the Massachusetts Bay Commissioners in 
their report upon returning home, and by Franklin in his “Reasons 
and Motives.’ 

Assuming the accuracy of the printed version of the report of 
the committee of the Connecticut Assembly, including that part of 
it having to do with the plan of union, it does not follow that this 
plan was identical with any plan that the commissioners from 
Massachusetts Bay may have brought with them to Albany and 
which, according to Hutchinson, he himself had drafted. Indeed 
it would have been surprising had any plan, the work of one person 


ments for their approval—for creating a government of “his Majesty’s 
territories . . . seventeen hundred miles” in extent and in depth “fifteen 
hundred miles.” That the editor had at least heard of the latter plan is 
indicated by a footnote (ibid., VII, 203, n.) which reads: “There was an- 
other plan proposed which embraced all the colonies of North America, 
except Georgia and Nova Scotia.” It was this plan that, in view of the 
wording of the report of the committee, should have preceded the report in 
order to make sense. Nevertheless, the editor, outside this major blunder, 
seems to have been circumspect, so far as can be determined, in reproducing 
faithfully from the manuscript copy the contents of the report, including that 
portion relating to the limited plan of union appended to it and a part of it. 

With reference to the plan as printed in the Collections, there is, first of 
all, a recital in the text of the preamble as given above, then comes the 
entire list of commissioners and delegates (for New York had on hand no 
“commissioners” but only members of the Council), with no attempt made, 
however, to designate those commissioners who had been present on June 
14 and had “recommended” the plan; thereupon follows the detailed plan of 
limited union. Unfortunately, the manuscript containing the report of the 
committee of the Connecticut Assembly, “with a draught for a union, de- 
livered in herewith,” cannot be located, despite a careful search for it at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Massachusetts Archives, the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, and the Connecticut State Library. When the 
editor of the Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, the late Mr. 
Albert C. Bates, came to republish in 1918 the main body of this report, he 
was obliged to rely upon the text of it that had appeared in 1801 in the 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. But, as was true of his 
predecessor in Boston over a century earlier, he failed to recognize the 
organic connection between it and the text of the plan for a limited union 
of the colonies, which was out of place in the earlier publication and which, 
as has been indicated, should have followed the main portion of the report. 
What is more, he compounded his error by failing to print the preamble of 
the text of the plan of union, while presenting the main body of the plan, 
thus leaving out data of the utmost importance that clarifies the place this 
limited plan of union occupies in the evolution of the Albany Plan. This 
failure in the responsibilities of editorship on his part and on that of the 
editor of Vol. VII of the Massachusetts Historical Society Collections has 
brought confusion to generations of students of American colonial history 
concerned with the Albany Plan of Union. 

“4 Massachusetts Archives, 4:463, and Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. 
A. H. Smyth), III, 205-207. 
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or of a group from one colony, not been submitted to some re- 
vision at least before it would have been “recommended by com- 
missioners from several colonies.” This is apparently what hap- 
pened. In fact, it seems probable that before any plan prepared by 
Massachusetts Bay had been considered at Albany it received at 
least one alteration that may be attributed to the influence of 
Franklin’s “Short Hints.” The latter, in referring to the proposed 
Council of the colonies called it the “Grand Council”; the same 
name was given to this body by the plan recommended on June 14. 
One could hardly expect this very appropriate title would have 
originated with the framers of each of these plans independently. 
Franklin’s activities before the meeting of the Congress may pro- 
vide the solution of this problem. He with his fellow commissioners 
from Pennsylvania arrived in New York on June 5 and, after 
consulting with James Alexander, Archibald Kennedy, and 
Thomas Pownall about his projected plan of union, thereupon— 
according to the original manuscript of his Memoirs—‘met the 
other commissioners and met at Albany about the Middle of 
June.”*> It is at the same time quite clear that at least two of the 
commissioners did not meet Franklin either in his progress toward 
Albany or at that place “about the Middle of June.” For it is 
certain that Theodore Atkinson rode through the country to 
Albany and did not arrive until June 17 and that Thomas Hutch- 
inson did not put in an appearance—apparently as the result of 
the pressure of business in Boston—until after the formal opening 
of the Congress on June 19.°° Nevertheless, we may be confident 
that one or more copies of any plan drafted by him would have 
been entrusted to his Massachusetts Bay colleagues in order that 
they might be in a position to carry out without delay the injunc- 
tions of the General Court and the Governor. We may therefore 
surmise that the expression “Grand Council” found its way into 


* Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs .. . (ed. Max Farrand, Berkeley, Calif, 
1949), 326. In the original | manuscript Franklin wrote and crossed out, as 
perhaps of little interest: “the [Pennsylvania] Commissioners set out for 
the Congress met those from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhodeisland, 
[sic] . . . Connecticut, New York (ibid.). In the William Temple Franklin 
version of the Memoirs the passage reads, that “we met the other com- 
missioners at Albany about the Middle of June” (ibid.). 

See Atkinson’s ““Mem® Book of My Journey as one of the Commissioners 
... 1754” (ed. Beverly McAnear), Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXIX, 729-739, and Malcolm Freiberg, “Thomas Hutchinson: The First 
Fifty Years,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XV, 51-52. 
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the plan for a northern union at the time (or perhaps before) it 
came up for consideration on June 14.** There could hardly be 
any opposition to its use. We may be sure that Hutchinson would 
not have objected to such an amendment. 

It is now time to consider a major problem that confronts the 
student in his efforts to reconstruct out of the source materials at 
hand a coherent explanation of the origin of the plan that was 
presented by the committee of the Connecticut Assembly as a part 
of its report of October 2, 1754. Its place at the end of the report, 
without any recommendation for or against it, would seem to 
indicate simply a desire on the part of the committee to emphasize 
the fact that there was at least another plan of union more limited 
in scope, which had met the approval on June 14 of some of the 
Commissioners before the Albany Plan was evolved. However, in 
taking this position one must do so in face of the fact that there 
is in existence in the Connecticut State Library and in the hand- 
writing of Jonathan Trumbull a copy of a plan of union with 
interlineations in the form of revisions, also in his hand, which, 
only as modified by these revisions, conforms exactly to the plan 
submitted by the committee as the one recommended on June 14. 
In addition, among these same papers is a shorter plan of union 
also with interlineations in Trumbull’s hand.** 


*Tt should be pointed out that James Alexander writing to Cadwallader 
Colden before the above date enclosed a copy of the “Short Hints” embody- 
ing that expression. He gives the date on his letter as May 9, 1754, which, 
as the editors of Colden’s papers point out, should have been June 9. See 
Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden (New York, 1921), IV, 441-444. 
We may therefore assume that Franklin’s “Short Hints” used the term 
“Grand Council” first. 

In a preceding footnote, No. 23, reference is made to the confusion of 
the editor of Volume XVII of the Connecticut Historical Society Collections 
with reference to the report of the committee of the Connecticut Assembly in 
October, 1754, on the Albany Plan of Union. This confusion is also in evi- 
dence when he comes to treat of the origin of the two plans for a union of 
the more northern colonies among the Trumbull Papers, reference to which 
has been made above in the text. He expressed the view that both of them 
seem to have come into existence before the opening of the Albany Congress 
(ibid., XVII, 20. n.), but was far from clear in his mind on other points. 
While he surmised that both may have originated in Connecticut prior of 
course to the Congress (ibid.), he at the same time stated that the plan with 
which we are particularly concerned in this paper was “sometimes called 
Hutchinson’s Plan” (ibid.). This latter point of view he apparently supported 
strongly in the Introduction to the volume in question when he wrote (ibid., 
xxvii) : “Regarding the Plans of Union presented at Albany, and fathered 
by Franklin and Hutchinson, their stated objectives are itemwise perfectly 
lucid on the surface, as the unstated ones are equally so below the surface, 
though not so conclusive to us as to them, nor to them in 1776 as in 1754.” 
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Trumbull, it should be understood, was not a Connecticut com- 
missioner at Albany nor does there seem to be any proof that he 
was there on business. On the other hand, it is quite apparent that 
he was the secretary of the above committee which only came into 
existence after the conclusion of the Albany Congress. Was not 
this plan and also a shorter one in manuscript, likewise in his script 
together with interlineations, manifestly the product of the labors 
of his committee—in other words of Connecticut origin and drafted 
subsequent to the return of the Connecticut commissioners from 
Albany? If this is so, what about the evidence already presented 
that points to the existence of some such plan prior to the opening 
of the Congress on June 19? Here we have an excellent example 
of evidence apparently in sharp conflict. 


Every effort at historical reconstruction presents problems— 
some of them baffling in nature. But no solution is found by ignor- 
ing or gliding around inconvenient facts. Although the weight of 
evidence may point strongly to a particular conclusion, this, never- 
theless, is not enough, if there is left out of account any evidence 
of importance that calls it into question. Therefore, a solution 
worthy of general acceptance must involve a logical reconciliation 
of all significant divergent evidence. 

With respect to the problem now under examination, any solu- 
tion of it, by reason of its complexity and the need for more light, 
must be tentative. With this reservation it may be suggested that 
this apparent conflict of facts can be reconciled if certain reasonable 
assumptions are made. The first of these is, that the committee oi 
the Connecticut Assembly appointed to report on the Albany Plan 
of Union came to the decision that with its report, hostile as it 
was to the Plan, it would be proper to submit one or more other 
plans that had been presented at Albany—plans that, from the point 
of view of the members of the committee, were less objectionable. 
Second, that some member of the Connecticut delegation brought 
back from Albany fair copies of two plans of limited union, one of 
which was derived from the other, and that Trumbull was called 
upon to transcribe them. Third, that these plans had themselves 
been modified in certain respects at Albany, especially the longer 
plan and, in view of these revisions—information respecting which 
was subsequently furnished to Trumbull—interlineations were 
made in the fair copies to conform with these modifications. 
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Fourth, that a decision was finally reached by the committee to 
append to its report the draft of but one plan—the one that had 
received the greatest degree of support from commissioners from 
various colonies at the meeting of June 14, but without any recom- 
mendations respecting it. With this in mind a fair copy of the 
revised copy of the longer plan of union, including a list of all 
the delegates to the Congress, was prepared and submitted with 
the report. 


In support of these assumptions one may affirm that what we 
seem to have in the unamended manuscript copy of the longer of 
the two plans of union in Trumbull’s handwriting is really a copy 
of the original drafting of a plan of union that was executed before 
June 14 by a member of the Massachusetts Bay delegation and, 
more specifically, by Thomas Hutchinson. A study of the Trum- 
bull manuscript copy with its interlineations shows the repeated 
deletion of such expressions as “general government” in favor of 
“general union.” Hutchinson’s partiality for the use of the former 
expression and also for the use of the word “government” when 
others would use “colony” characterizes his writing. For example, 
in the representation of the state of the colonies that he drew up 
in Albany we find the following sentence: “That there be a union 
of his Majtys several Governts on the Continent . . .”; likewise, in 
his letter to Governor Bernard in 1769, he wrote: “I was in favo 
of an union of the govts for certain purposes.”*® In fact, we may 
be quite sure that—in view of the destruction of Hutchinson’s 
papers in 1765 in the Boston rioting—no more authentic copy of 
the plan of union, that he affirmed he drew up, is likely to come to 
light than this. But the unamended Hutchinson plan for a union 
was not the one that, according to the committee of the Connecticut 
Assembly, was recommended by the commissioners of the various 
colonies on June 14. It was only after amendment at various 
points, with the substitution of phrases more to their liking, that 
a plan—with less “general government” of the colonies and more 
“general union” of them—was provided. Thus the alteration of 
what may be called the Hutchinson plan of union to conform to 
the one “recommended” on June 14 would appear to be a logical 
explanation for the interlineations on the Trumbull manuscript. 


New York Colonial Documents, VI, 888, and Massachusetts Archives, 
26 :395. 
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The interlineations on the shorter manuscript plan did not elim- 
inate words that seem to have offended those who amended the 
longer plan, and would seem to indicate that it was not given much 
consideration and was allowed to remain, with a few amendments 
introduced, the uncompleted plan we find among the Trumbull 
papers. 

It should again be emphasized that Hutchinson could not have 
been present at any meeting of commissioners at Albany on or 
before June 14 at which time what must be regarded as his plan 
of union was taken into consideration and, after being submitted 
to modifications, “recommended.” What is more, we may infer 
that when he at last arrived from Boston he disapproved of some 
if not all the amendments—outside of accepting the name “Grand 
Council,” the term used for the general council of the union by 
Franklin. At least we can be quite sure that as between the two, 
the original plan was used as a model in the drafting of the Albany 
Plan and not the modified plan “recommended” on June 14— 
again assuming the accuracy of Hutchinson’s affirmation in his 
letter to the Governor of Massachusetts Bay in 1769. 

In turning now to the evolution of Franklin’s “Short Hints 
toward a Scheme for Uniting the Northern Colonies”*® into the 
finished Albany Plan of Union, certain steps may be noted. Al- 
though the Congress was given its more formal opening on June 
19—to be distinguished from the more informal activities of the 
commissioners from June 14 to that day—other matters involving 
Iroquois Indian relations took up most of the time for the next 
five days. During this interval a good deal of thought was doubtless 
given also to the question of a colonial union, with various pro- 
posals on hand. Then at a session on June 24 a motion was made 
“whether a Union of all the Colonies is not at present absolutely 
necessary for their own defence.” It would seem that with the pass- 


© That Franklin, in using the term “Northern Colonies,” had in mind the 
British North American continental colonies, as over against the British 
tropical colonies in the West Indies is clear by the fact that on May 9, 1754, 
there appeared in his Pennsylvania Gazette an article advocating an ‘Amer- 
ican union with the device of a snake separated into ten parts bearing the 
legend “Join or Die” and comprehending the southern as well as northern 
colonies. He never from that time, it is quite apparent, wavered in his desire 
to see the creation of a general American union. That Nova Scotia and 
Georgia were not included in his proposal of 1754 seems to have been due 
to the fact that they were being defended as frontier colonies by troops in 
the pay of the Crown. 
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ing “in the affirmative unanimously” of this motion, one may fix 
the date of the collapse of the movement favoring a union of only 
the more northern continental colonies, and a corresponding union 
of the more southern colonies, that had come to a head on June 14 
—again assuming the report of the committee of the Connecticut 
Assembly to be correct. The commissioners thereupon appointed a 
committee, “to prepare and receive Plans or Schemes for a union 
of the Colonies, and to digest them into one general plan.” 

The composition of the committee, with the names listed in the 
minutes on a geographical basis, was as follows: Thomas Hutch- 
inson of Massachusetts Bay, Theodore Atkinson of New Hamp- 
shire, William Pitkin of Connecticut, Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island, Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, and Benjamin Tasker 
of Maryland. To join the commissioners in their work, William 
Smith, a member of the New York Council, was named the same 
day by Lieutenant Governor De Lancey.*' Five days later the 
committee was prepared to make a preliminary report on its work. 
In doing so it submitted the draft of a plan, which according to 
the abbreviated minutes of the Congress still carried the Franklin 
title of “Short Hints of a Scheme” of union.*? The full title, how- 
ever, seems to have been “Short Hints Toward a Scheme for a 
General Union of the British Colonies on the Continent,” accord- 
ing to the title carried by a plan of union that is among the 
Miscellaneous Papers in the New York Public Library and is in 
the handwriting of Meshec Weare, one of the New Hampshire 
commissioners to the Albany Congress.** A comparison of it with 


* New York Colonial Documents, VI, 860. 

= Tbid., VI, 863. 

Father Newbold’s treatment of the probable relationship of this manu- 
script to the developing general plan of union is excellent. See again his 
Albany Congress and Plan of Union 1754, 105-114. I fully agree with him 
that this plan is to be considered but a logical expansion of the original 
Franklin “Short Hints” by the Congress committee on a union and was not 
the work of Weare. The minutes for June 28, in fact, state that copies of it 
“were taken by the Commissts of the respective provinces” (New York 
Colonial Documents, VI, 863). The document manifestly was not designed 
as a formal constitution for the colonies but was rather a series of sugges- 
tions—as was true of Franklin’s original “Short Hints’—that later might 
be embodied in such a frame of government. These suggestions were pre- 
ceded by a series of propositions so characteristic of Franklin’s manner of 
writing, especially his skill in the use of aphorism and antithesis, as to mark 
them as coming from his pen. What other man at the Albany Congress is 
likely to have written the following: “In Such a Scheme ye just Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown must be preserved or it will not be Approved & 
Confirmed in England—the just liberties of ye People must be secure or y® 
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the original Franklin “Short Hints Toward a Scheme for Uniting 
the Northern Colonies,” makes clear that it is nothing more than 
an expansion of the original rough draft. While the new title 
represents an improvement in clarity of language, yet the revised 
proposal is still lacking all essentials of a well-organized draft of a 
constitution for the American continental colonies, such as char- 
acterized the final form of the Albany Plan of Union. By July 2 
the title “Short Hints Toward a Scheme” had disappeared in 
favor of ‘The plan for a union of the Colonies.”** 

On the 4th, 5th, and 8th, the plan was under deliberation, and 
on the 9th it was “debated and agreed upon, and Mr. Franklin 
was desired to make a draught of it as now concluded upon.’’** 
Then on the morning of the 10th, “Mr. Franklin reported the 
draught in a new form of a plan of a Union, agreeable to the 
determination of yesterday which was read paragraph by para- 
graph.” In the afternoon of that day it was agreed that the plan 
in its “new form” should be laid by the commissioners “before 
their respective constituents for their consideration.” It was now, 
as accepted by the Congress for reference to the colonial assemblies, 
a finished draft of a union of all the older North American colonies, 
outside of Delaware, and carried the title, “Plan of a proposed 
Union of the several Colonies of Massachusetts Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
for their mutual defence and security, and for extending the British 
Settlements in North America.’’** 

What was the organic relationship of this plan, that is, the 
Albany Plan of Union, to the one that was embodied in the longer 
plan of union in Trumbull’s handwriting (when freed of inter- 
lineations) carrying the title: “Plan of a proposed Union of the 


Several Colonies will Disapprove of it & Oppose it. Yet Some Prerogatives 
may be abated to extend Dominion & Increase Subjects and Some Liberty, 
to obtain Safety. The Power of all the Colonies should be Ready to Defend 
any one of them with the Greatest Possible Dispatch. Therefore Particuler 
[sic] Considerations in Several Assemblies of the Expediency of any General 
Measure must be avoided as attended with much delay, many difficulties and 
great uncertainty” ? 
* New York Colonial Documents, VI, 868. 

*® Tbid., VI, 868-885. 

* For the text as given in the New York Colonial Documents (VI, 889- 
891), with corrections from the manuscript in the Public Record Office tran- 
scribed for the Library of Congress, see The Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, LXXIV, 29-34. 
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Colonies of Massachusetts-Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island, and New-York, for their mutual Defence and 
Security, & for extending the British Settlements Northward & 
Westward of said Colonies in North America” ?** One looked to 
two distinct unions for the American colonies with detailed 
emphases on a constitution for the more northern of them; the 
other, for one general union. One provided for a President General 
who should be “the Governour of The Province of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay for the Time being’’; the other simply that the Pres- 
ident General was to be appointed and supported by the Crown. 
One relied upon the old system of requisition on the colonies for 
financial support ; the other, upon the levying “such general duties, 
imports or taxes as shall appear most equal and just.” There are 
also other minor differences. However, the /anguage and the plan 
of organization of the two constitutions, with the above exceptions, 
are identical—one must have been patterned after the other. 

Let us now summarize the evidence leading to the conclusion 
that the Albany Plan of Union was a fusion of Franklin’s “Short 
Hints Toward a Scheme for Uniting the Northern Colonies” and 
the “Plan of a proposed Union of the Several Colonies of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and 
New York. .. .” 

1. In the face of ominous developments along the frontiers, by 
the spring of 1754 there existed in Massachusetts Bay a sense of 
urgency such as was to be found in no other colony regarding the 
need for creating some kind of union of the colonies. Governor 
William Shirley gave expression to this feeling in addressing the 
General Court on April 2 when he declared: “For the formation 
of this general union, Gentlemen, there is no Time to be lost.” 


2. In response the two houses in their joint address to the Gov- 
ernor on April 9 declared that a union of the several govern- 
ments “has long been desired by this Province. . . . We are still 
in the same sentiments, and shall use our Endeavours to effect it.’’ 


3. The first of the instructions given by the General Court to 
the commissioners of Massachusetts Bay appointed to meet those 


For a tabular view of the Albany Plan of Union, the Franklin “Short 
Hints,” “the Plan of a proposed Union” that was appended to the report of 
the committee of the Connecticut Assembly on October 2, 1754, and a 
shorter plan by the same title, see ibid., 29-35. 
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Manuscript copy of a portion of the Albany Plan of Union that 

the commissioners to the Congress approved for submission to 

their respective goz fernments. (Jonathan Mayhew Papers, 
Chenery Library, Boston U niversity. ) 
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of other colonies at Albany was to work for “a general, firm and 
perpetual union & confederacy” of the colonies. 

4. In view of their instructions to work for a colonial union, it 
is incredible that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners could have 
gone to Albany without a most carefully prepared plan of union, 
especially as they were representatives of the only colony that had 
committed itself to try to achieve this end. 

5. That there were other plans of union submitted to the Albany 
Congress than the Franklin “Short Hints” is testified to by Frank- 
lin himself when he wrote that “several of the Commissioners had 
form’d plans of the same kind.” 

6. While there is every indication that the commissioners from 
Massachusetts Bay gave their efforts to create a union, it was not 
at first a “general” union, but rather a partial union, with sug- 
gestions also for another union, as they reported on their return 
from Albany and for reasons that they presented. 

7. The Massachusetts Bay commissioners were also accused by 
Lieutenant Governor De Lancey of acting “with an aim to procure 
the President’s chair for their Governor.” 

8. According to the report of the committee of the Connecticut 
Assembly, a plan for union of the more northern colonies and an- 
other for the more southern colonies was “recommended by com- 
missioners of several colonies, met at Albany on June 14, 1754”— 
four days before the Congress was formally opened—a plan which 
provided for the union of the offices of President General and of 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay for the more northern union. 

9. The plan of union so recommended was in harmony in the 
main with the particular views held by the Massachusetts Bay 
commissioners at the beginning of the Albany Congress, and there 
is every reason to believe that it was based upon a plan which 
they submitted for approval before the Albany Plan of Union 
was framed. 

10. Hutchinson himself disclosed in confidence on October 27, 
1769, that he “drew the plan which was then accepted” at Albany. 

11. This statement can only be reconciled with other known 
facts, and with Hutchinson’s rationality at the time of this dis- 
closure, if one takes it to mean that the structure and language 
of the final Albany Plan were of his original drafting. 

12. Neither the Franklin “Short Hints,” nor the revision of it 
known as the Meshec Weare plan, bear any close relationship in 
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structure and language to the Albany Plan, although the funda- 
mental ideas embodied in the three plans are much the same. 

13. The Congress committee on a colonial union of seven mem- 
bers included both Franklin and Hutchinson. While one of the 
latter was assigned by his fellow members the task of drafting a 
plan of union and the other that of preparing a representation of 
the state of the colonies, the two seem to have been closely as- 
sociated together in the execution of their respective tasks. This 
is indicated by Hutchinson in a passage already quoted from his 
Diary and Letters: “The former [the Albany Plan] was the 
projection of Dr. F., and prepared in part before he had any 
consultation with Mr. H....” In other words Franklin consulted 
Hutchinson while engaged in the framing of the Albany Plan. 

14. The plan Franklin was drafting was given a “new form” 
on July 10 at the request of the Congress on July 9. This “new 
form” is almost identical in structure and language with the 
manuscript plan, stripped of its revisions, to be found among the 
Trumbull Papers—outside of eliminating certain clauses and 
introducing in their place other clauses that characterized the 
Franklin “Short Hints.” 

15. There is therefore the strongest warrant for taking the posi- 
tion that the plan in the Trumbull Papers, when stripped of its 
interlineations, is none other than the plan to which Hutchinson 
made reference in his letter to Governor Bernard in 1769 when he 
wrote: “I drew the plan which was then accepted.” 

16. The conclusion that one is therefore forced to reach in view 
of the weight of evidence is that while the Hutchinson plan for 
two unions rather than for one, together with other features, was 
rejected by the Congress in favor of certain broad, fundamental 
principles enunciated in Franklin’s “Short Hints,” each of the two 
men played leading parts in bringing the Albany Plan of Union 
into existence. They may therefore be properly called the joint 
architects of it. Twenty years later one of them, Franklin, Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished patriot, still strove to create a union of the 
colonies and was still animated by the vision of 1754; the other, 
Hutchinson, America’s most distinguished loyalist, saw at the 
later period only danger to the British Empire in a union of the 
colonies and, even in 1769, it is clear, had turned his face against 
it under whatever guise. 
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POLITICAL FACTIONS AND THE 
GREAT AWAKENING 


By Dietmar RoTHERMUND* 


yin Great Awakening began as an interdenominational revival 
of religion and ended in an invigorated denominational con- 
sciousness. The different denominations entered this spiritual 
whirlpool with enthusiasm or skepticism, and left it elated or 
alarmed; passing through it they changed their relationship to 
each other. Indifference became partisanship and affinities grew 
into alliances. Moreover, this event was important not only 
for denominational organizations but also for colonial politics. 
Pennsylvania at that time had institutions of representative govern- 
ment, but no real party structure. Many recent immigrants of 
British and German origin were new to this country and had ro 
other form of organization among themselves except their ec- 
clesiastical polities, no leaders but their clergymen, religious teach- 
ers, vestrymen, or elders. In consequence these denominations 
served the purpose of pressure groups and parties, and many a 
clergyman or elder assumed the role of political boss. Whatever 
affected religious commitments was bound to affect political align- 
ments in this state of affairs. 

The Great Awakening was started by these religious leaders but 
it ended in making the layman the supreme judge in ecclesiastical 
matters. It was the layman who threw the “unconverted” or the 
“unorthodox” minister out of the church,’ according to his own 
judgment as to his conversion or orthodoxy. In this situation the 
minister could no longer command or order; he had to manipulate 
and agitate. If he was imperious or uninspiring, he soon found 
himself without support. 

Out of these developments grew a specifically American ex- 


*Dr. Rothermund is a German Fulbright exchange student who has re- 
cently completed his doctorate in the American Civilization Department at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Before coming to the United States he 
studied European history and philosophy at Marburg and Munich Universities. 

1During the Great Awakening rival factions used to lock each other out 
of church. 
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perience. The encounter of denominations, the relationship between 
denominational organizations and politics, and the awakening of 
the layman produced a new climate which affected the European 
heritage of all denominations. Parts of this European heritage 
entered into the new experience, but it was the interaction of these 
elements in the Great Awakening which became for all denomina- 
tions the foundation for their common American heritage. This 
interaction forced the denominations to look at each other—be 
it in admiration or disgust—rather than back at the fathers in 
Europe. In this way a curious combination of old and new feuds, 
old and new allegiances emerged, and the sum of this new ex- 
perience was very different from its original parts. 

In Pennsylvania this development was especially interesting 
because not only the English groups but also many German groups 
participated in the process of Americanization. In order to under- 
stand what happened to these groups in the Great Awakening, we 
have to examine their background and their relationships to each 
other in Europe and later in America. 

There is a basic conflict in Christianity between religious ex- 
perience and religious organization.? Religious experience at its 
best penetrates the individual soul and connects it with eternity. 
Religious organization is a temporal union of believers for matters 
of worship, common dogma, and the teaching of the Gospel to 
coming generations. Ideally experience and organization supple- 
ment each other, because even the soul experiencing eternity has 
to live in a temporal world. However, in numerous cases religious 
experience has threatened to dissolve religious organization, and 
as frequently religious organization has tended to stifle religious 
experience. In most of these situations, movements have been 
started which broke away from their contemporary religious or- 
ganizations. A movement derives its energy from a sense of 
urgency, and it is difficult to keep up this feeling for more than 
one generation. Consequently such a movement either vanishes, or 
perpetuates itself in the form of a sect. 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Catholic Church avoided 
this conflict by allowing individual mystics, and numerous religious 
orders a degree of freedom within its own ranks. The Protestant 


2 See the author’s article, “Kirche und Geschichte” in Ansaetse, Stuttgart 
Evangelische Studentengemeinde Deutschlands, 6, 1956. 
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churches, however, themselves born of a religious movement, per- 
mitted no such freedom and left only the possibilities of dissent and 
secession. Consequently the period of the Reformation saw the 
rise of a number of movements which became sects or, in a few 
cases, new churches—and every generation since the Reformation 
has added to the number. 

The authority on which dissent and secession were founded has 
always claimed direct access to revelation, either from within 
through an “inner light,” or from without through reliance on the 
Bible pure and simple. Thus, a great number of Inspirationist or 
Biblicist sects sprang up all over Europe. This scattering of be- 
lievers led necessarily to some serious thinking, and a consensus 
that if revelation is meaningful it has to be one, and obviously 
many particular claims to revelation must be spurious. From this 
insight arose the idea of “the community of God in the Spirit.” 

During the 17th century two plans for such a community be- 
came prominent; the idea called “Philadelphia,”* and the idea of 
the “ecclesiola in ecclesia.”* “Philadelphia’”—literally, fraternal 
love—meant a spiritual union of true believers, whatever their out- 
ward rank or denomination might be. At first “Philadelphia” was 
nothing but a program. With persecution and distress, however, 
a new solidarity grew up, and “Philadelphia” was thought of more 
and more as a place of refuge. On the continent tolerant princes 
could offer their own estates as a “Philadelphia” for religious 
seekers of all kinds. In England the new colonial expansion offered 
a way out, and it was in keeping with the spirit of the time that 
the new proprietor of Pennsylvania, William Penn, named his 
colonial capital Philadelphia. However, Philadelphia depended on 
the inspiration and experience of its founders and defied institu- 
tional organization. Therefore the movement could not survive 
once the experience was lost, and the founders were dead. The 
community remained but the spirit changed. The “ecclesiola” had 
a similar fate. It started as a kind of Protestant alternative to the 
Catholic orders, as movements within the church. Church and 


® The idea of Philadelphia was propagated in England by Jane Leade and 
the Philadelphians, in Germany by J. W. Petersen and by numerous 
separatists. See Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, Bonn, Marcus 
1880, I, 98, 395. 

* Ecclesiola in ecclesia, little church in the church, was the ideal of pietists 
like J. P. Spener in Frankfurt-Main and later A. H. Francke at Halle. This 
movement encouraged prayer meetings and evangelism, and also social work. 
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movement, experience and organization should remain together, 
the movement should be the leaven of the church, the ecclesiola 
should be the motor of the ecclesia; these were the ideals of the 
pietists who met in conventicles all over the continent. The vigor 
of this movement waned after a few decades, but the foment had 
indeed leavened the church.® 


A unique attempt to combine all the ideals of pietism was made 
by Count Zinzendorf. He had been a pietist at one time, and a 
Philadelphian at another; he tried to form an ecclesiola with his 
Order of the Mustard Seed.* Unlike many other advocates of re- 
ligious experience he had a deep interest in the church as a com- 
munity, and as a preserver of the means oi grace. Therefore he 
tried to establish a movement-church, which combined the vigor 
of the movement with the stability of the church. 


The need to keep church and movement together was urgently 
and universally felt in the period from 1730 to 1740. The English 
Methodism of John Wesley’ was a response to the same needs 
which Zinzendorf had seen in his own country. However, while 
Wesley considered himseif a member of the Anglican church 
throughout his life, Zinzendorf had to face a more difficult problem. 
The Lutheran Church of which Zinzendorf considered himself a 
member was only one of the churches and sects which he wanted 
to reach with his message of the “community of God in the Spirit.” 
Therefore he devised a complicated scheme of ecumenical organiza- 
tion. He molded the ancient Moravian Church,® to some of whose 
refugees he had granted asylum on his estates, into a “community 
of God in the Spirit.” Then he joined to this church, in the form 
of autonomous departments, groups of believers of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches who wanted to cooperate with him.? He 
supplied this unique organization with a theology based on the 
atonement or, as it was termed by him, “the blood of the Lamb.” 


*For the rise and fall of this movement during three generations see 
Ritschl, op. cit., II, 584. i 
®See William W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America, New York, 1942, 


12. 

™See William Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
New York, 1892, III, 37 ff. 

® The Moravian Church had been founded in Kunwald, Moravia, in 1457, 
by some followers of John Huss. 

®* These forms were called “Tropi Paedias.” See J. M. Levering, A His- 
tory of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Bethlehem, 1903, 23 
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The ecumenical intentions of Zinzendorf’s program were not 
universally appreciated, and his enemies accused him of deliberate 
ambiguities. Yet as a missionary organization his “community of 
God in the Spirit” became an immediate success. Within his life- 
time the dynamic Count controlled a world-wide network of mis- 
sions and sent scores of dedicated revivalists to many parts of the 
globe. Although Zinzendorf wanted to remain a member of the 
Lutheran Church, the very momentum of his organization separated 
him from this church. In this respect his movement had a different 
history from that of Methodism, which needed a second generation 
to develop into a distinct organization. 

The English parallel to Zinzendorf was George Whitefield. 
This great revivalist had many of the same characteristics: an oc- 
casional rashness of judgment, tireless energy, impatience, an 
ecumenical spirit, and oratorical gifts, but he did not share 
Zinzendorf’s concern about a theology of atonement, nor his pre- 
occupation with church organization. His revivalist appeal and his 
indifference to doctrinal subtleties made Whitefield as popular with 
the dissenters as with the Anglican masses.*® Most dissenters, 
Presbyterians and others, actually needed him as much as the 
Anglicans did, because dissent had become nearly as stiff an estab- 
lishment as the Established Church itself. 

In America the spiritual situation in the eighteenth century was 
in many respects similar to the one in Europe, but the problem 
was aggravated by a tendency to meet the challenges of a new 
environment by clinging obstinately to standards that were valid 
“at home.”* This tendency was most apparent in the attitude 
toward the ordination of ministers in America. Ordination is a 
central feature of a church, and a constant source of suspicion and 
scorn to a movement. No church can exist without a standard 
pattern of recruiting and installing ministers, and no movement 
will accept the fact that a minister merely by virtue of ordination 
becomes an authentic messenger of God. 

The education and ordination of an indigenous American 
clergy was one of the major steps toward the emancipation of 
America from European tutelage. But in America itself sectarian 


See Lecky, op. cit., III, 109-110. 

The persistent American use of “at home” as referring to England stands 
in contrast to the German use of “draussen” (outside) in reference to Eu- 
rope. See Christopher Sauer’s use of “draussen” in Pennsylvanische Berichte. 
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apprehensions and the conservatism of many older ministers stood 
against this development. 

The Biblicist and Inspirationist sects of Pennsylvania had no 
formal problems with regard to the recruiting of religious leader- 
ship within their own ranks. They viewed the churches’ recruit- 
ment with suspicion because an increase of ordained ministers 
meant to them the danger of a new establishment, and with it the 
possibility of renewed persecution. Church members in Pennsyl- 
vania, however, had to depend on the churches in their home 
countries for a supply of new ministers. But no minister who was 
not either an ardent idealist or a man with a dubious record at 
home could be persuaded to come to Pennsylvania, unless a fixed 
salary and traveling expenses were guaranteed. Local education 
and ordination of an American clergy might have solved this 
problem, but there were numerous obstacles. Educational oppor- 
tunities in America were limited and the right to ordain ministers 
was vested in higher church authorities, who for the most part 
resided on the other side of the ocean, and had little knowledge 
of American affairs. If there were to be higher church authorities 
in America, more ministers were needed—and that completed the 
vicious circle. Thus, increasingly the Anglicans looked to the 
Bishop of London,’* the Presbyterians to the Church of Scot- 
land,'* the Reformed Church to the Classis of Amsterdam,’* and 
the Lutherans to the University of Halle and the Lutheran Court 
Preacher’ of King George for their supply of ministers. 

The constitution of the Presbyterian Church was perhaps the 
best for handling this situation and for breaking through this 
dependence on Europe. Any properly organized presbytery could 
ordain ministers. There were several presbyteries in America by 
1740, and there was even a well-organized synod of these presby- 
teries,’® but the ministers belonging to the presbyteries were con- 

“The Anglican Church in America was directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London. 

*% See Records of the Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 1904, 119. 

* The Classis of Amsterdam was a local “presbytery” of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. See Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1903. 

* The University of Halle had become a missionary center under the 
influence of the pietist, A. H. Francke. The Court Preachers in London 
under George I and George II were alumni of Halle. 

See Presbyterian Records and Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming of 


an American Tradition, Philadelphia, 1949, 34. The Presbyterian Synod was 
founded in 1716. 
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servative and hesitated to ordain anyone who did not have a 
European education.’* Because of the scarcity of such an educa- 
tion among possible candidates in America the presbyteries guarded 
their standards the more jealously. In spite of the advantages of 
their constitution, the Presbyterians too looked to Europe. 

A small group in the Presbyterian Church, mainly consisting 
of the Tennent family, had tried to break the deadlock by estab- 
lishing a “Log College” for the local education of ministers. Wil- 
liam Tennent, the founder of the college, was a convert to Presby- 
terianism, who had left the Established Church of Ireland because 
he disliked “the usurped power of bishops” and the “connivance 
of the church at the practice of Arminian doctrines.”’* His col- 
leagues in the Presbyterian synod, however, were mostly con- 
servatives who did not trust the “Log College” men. 

This was the situation when George Whitefield, and Zinzen- 
dorf’s Moravians, came to Pennsylvania. Whitefield started a 
revival of religion in Philadelphia which marked the high point 
of the Great Awakening in Pennsylvania.’® His own Anglican 
Church noted the revival with embarrassment. Commissioner Cum- 
mings, the representative of the Bishop of London, preached 
against Whitefield. But it was not the Anglican Church which 
felt the greatest impact of the Great Awakening—it was the 
Presbyterian Church. Gilbert Tennent joined the revival and 
preached a vigorous sermon on the dangers of an unconverted 
ministry.2° This was no longer a revival, but a revolt. The Log 
College men turned the tables on the representatives of the Presby- 
terian organization and pitted the converted heart against Eu- 
ropean education as the hallmark of ministry. When this revolu- 
tionary doctrine invaded the church, a split was inevitable. From 
Tennent’s sermon both ministers and laymen had to assume that 
an awakened soul could pass judgment on the state of conversion 


7 See Presbyterian Records, 141. 

% Tbsd., 51. 

In this article the word revival is used for the Whitefield revival of 
1740, as contrasted with the Great Awakening which lasted for several years 
(1740-48 in Pennsylvania). The Great Awakening is a historical period, 
the revival merely an event. A good description of the Presbyterian part of 
the revival can be found in Cartwright Austin, “The Great Awakening in 
Philadelphia,” B.A. thesis, Swarthmore College, 1953. 

* Gilbert Tennett preached his sermon on “The Dangers of an Uncon- 
verted Ministry” at Nottingham, Pa., March 8, 1740. See Trinterud, op. cit., 
89 ff. 
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of ministers, and that while a minister was bound to his people, 
the people were as free from their minister after an official call 
as before.*? The Presbyterian conservatives were appalled by this 
subversive idea, and in 1741 the Synod of Philadelphia excluded 
the Log College men. The latter immediately formed a presbytery 
of their own, and took it upon themselves to ordain ministers who 
conformed to their standards.** Thus, the deadlock was broken, and 
converts of the Whitefield revival were gathered into the fold of 
New Light Presbyterianism.** 

The next revolution in the ordination of ministers came with 
the arrival of Moravian bishops in Pennsylvania.** Under Zinzen- 
dorf’s plan these bishops could ordain not only Moravian ministers 
but also Lutheran and Reformed ministers. As a movement-church 
the Moravian Church of Zinzendorf did not insist on education for 
the ministry but would ordain any awakened soul.*° The revival 
of religion which Zinzendorf and his Moravians brought about 
among the Germans in Pennsylvania was in many respects more 
successful than the revival which Whitefield and the New Light 
Presbyterians had brought about among the English. Missionaries 
came in great numbers in a ship owned by the Moravian Church, 
and within a few months there was hardly a German community 
in Pennsylvania which had not been visited by a preacher of 
Zinzendorf’s following.*® 

In the beginning the two movements worked together. White- 
field had been deeply influenced by the Moravians. The year 1740, 


“Quoted from The Querist, Part III, printed by B. Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, 1740, 101. 

=See “Records of the New Brunswick Presbytery,” Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia. 

* Gilbert Tennent preached to the converts of the Whitefield revival in 
Whitefield’s New Building. In 1744 Tennent was officially installed as min- 
ister of the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia by the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick. See “Records of the New Brunswick Presbytery.” This 
church remained in the New Building until 1748. 

“Bishop Nitschmann arrived in Pennsylvania on Dec. 18, 1740, as the 
first Moravian bishop to come to America. 

*= The Moravians ordained numerous lay-preachers of both English and 
German origin. Under Zinzendorf’s plan the Moravian bishops also ordained 
members of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches as ministers of these 
churches. 

* With the arrival of the first “Sea Congregation” in 1742, approximately 
35 married and single missionaries were available for work among the Ger- 
man settlers and the Indians. Many of these missionaries preached almost 
every day of the week at different places for the next five years (1742-47). 
See numerous “Diaries” in the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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however, saw a multiple split in what had been a more or less 
united front. In July, 1740, Wesley parted company with the 
Moravians in London, because of their excessive religious enthu- 
siasm. Moreover, at about the same time the Calvinist Methodists 
developed into a separate group and Whitefield, who had become 
under the tutelage of Gilbert Tennent considerably more Calvinist 
in his ministry, joined with the Calvinist Methodists and severed 
his connections with Wesley's group.** In November, 1740, when 
Whitefield came back to Pennsylvania, he precipitated a heated 
doctrinal debate with the Moravian theologian, Peter Boehler, 
who had had a strong influence on Wesley. Whitefield insisted on 
predestination ; Boehler emphasized salvation by the Blood of the 
Lamb, that is, the redeeming power of the atonement. After this 
clash the united front was dissolved in America, too.*§ 

The Presbyterians knew little about the Moravians in the early 
days of the revival, though they tried to find out about them. 
During the years 1742-43 the New Light Presbyterian ministers 
Samuel Finley and Samuel Blair made several attempts to engage 
the Moravians in debates on their doctrines.*® The Moravians tried 
to avoid doctrinal debates because they were convinced that dis- 
cussions of that kind would only make divisions among believers 
and not contribute to religious experience. However, as time went 
by, numerous encounters took place and soon the Presbyterians 
were convinced that the Moravians were a most dangerous group. 
Gilbert Tennent vented his grievances against them even in distant 
Boston.*® Like his father, William Tennent, Gilbert hated 
Arminianism and insisted on predestination. His early sermons 
seemed to indicate a great reliance on Luther and a stress on 
justification by faith alone.** In later doctrinal controversies with 
the Moravians he felt compelled to stress more explicitly that 
“assurance is a fruit of faith,’ and not vice versa.*? Whitefield, 
who depended heavily on Tennent in matters of theology, sided 


= See Lecky, op. cit., III, 68, 69. 

*>See Levering, op. cit., 51-52. As a consequence of this clash the 
Moravians had to leave the Nazareth Tract in the Forks of the Delaware 
which belonged to Whitefield at that time. 

* See letters of S. Blair and S. Finley in Hazard Family Papers, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania; also G. Tennent, The Necessity of Hold- 
ing Fast to the Truth, Boston, 1743, Appendix, 77. 

* See G. Tennent, The Necessity. ... 

™ See G. Tennent, A Sermon upon Justification, Philadelphia, 1741. 

=See G. Tennent, The Necessity... . 
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completely with the Presbyterians.** The conflict which thus arose 
was the beginning of a heightened denominational consciousness 
in Pennsylvania. The rejection of revivalism by the Old Side 
Presbyterians and the Anglicans, and by the quietist sects, con- 
tributed even more to this increase in denominational self-aware- 
ness. The days of interdenominational er*’i:'asms had been only 
a brief interlude. 

The New Light Presbyterians quickly idated their church 
organization. In 1745 the Synod of Nev le was formed by the 
Presbyteries of New Brunswick and New York; in 1749 the first 
overtures toward a reunion with the Old Side Synod of Philadel- 
phia were made.** The Moravian Church, however, spread itself 
too thin. In the interest of the Awakening an interdenominational 
activity was kept up on a grand scale. A vast area was supplied 
with ministers, and yet no congregation thus served was asked to 
assume the status of a Moravian congregation. The Moravians 
went out of.their way to avoid the charge of being proselytizers. 
From 1741 to 1748 they tried to maintain the spirit of the Seven 
Pennsylvania Synods,** and it was not until 1748 that the first 
general synod of the Moravian Church was held.** 

At that conference the Moravians decided on a new system of 
ordination and made it known to all who wanted to be served 
by Moravian missionaries that they would have to move to places 
where a regular Moravian community could be established. This 
meant the abandonment of an interdenominational service, and 
a disciplined consolidation of the Moravian Church as one denom- 
ination among others. The consolidation of the Moravian Church 
in America was thus a rather late event. A few years earlier, at 
the height of Moravian revivalist work (1742-45), a great many 
converts might have joined the Moravian Church. By the time of 
the consolidation, however, vigorous competition, as well as 
Moravian reluctance to appear as proselytizers, had lessened the 
ranks of prospective converts. 

One of the most decisive elements in the situation was the 
persistence of Zinzendorf’s old adversaries at Halle University 

See the Tennent-Whitefield Correspondence in Moravian Archives, 
Bethlehem, Pa. (esp. letters not mentioned by Tyerman). 

* See Presbyterian Records, 239. 

*® These interdenominational synods were held 1741-42. See Relation von 


den Sieben Pennsylvanischen Synoden, Philadelphia, 1742. 
*® See Minutes of the Synod of 1748 in Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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and in London, who saw to it that an energetic Lutheran minister 

was sent to America to challenge the Moravian missions to the 

Lutherans.** Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the Lutheran minister 

who was sent to Pennsylvania by Dr. G. A. Francke of Halle with 

recommendations by the Lutheran Court Preacher in London, 

arrived in Philadelphia in 1742, two years after Whitefield’s revival, 

and one year after the arrival of Count Zinzendorf in Philadelphia. 

The short period of time between Zinzendorf’s arrival and Muhlen- 

berg’s had been enough for the Moravians to penetrate most Lu- 

theran congregations. Zinzendorf himself served as a Lutheran 

minister in Philadelphia. Naturally Muhlenberg faced an uphill 

task. He had to reclaim the Lutheran congregations from the 
Moravians, and he had to take over from Zinzendorf in Philadel- 
phia. Moreover, he had to guard himself against the attacks of 
German sectarians who had an aversion against any churchman, 
be he Zinzendorf or Muhlenberg.** 

Undoubtedly a staid minister of an established church would 
have hesitated to take up such a work. But Muhlenberg was a 
Halle Pietist, a missionary who had been preparing to go to 
India when his instructions were changed and he was sent to 
Pennsylvania.*® In his diaries he refers to his church in America 
as an “ecclesia plantanda” and spurns those ministers who can 
live only in an “ecclesia plantata.’’*® Muhlenberg’s missionary zeal 
curbed the influence of the Moravian Church. However, he had 
to spend years in America, before his influence outweighed that 
of the Moravians. His attempts to organize a Lutheran synod, 
thereby establishing a Lutheran Church authority in America, were 
frustrated for some years by Moravian resistance. 

The first overtures toward Lutheran Church unity and organiza- 
tion had been made by laymen. The Swedish merchant Peter Kock 
had been eager to bring about a union of all Lutheran ministers 
and congregations, Swedish as well as German. He invited all 
ministers to a synodal meeting in 1745. There seems to have been 


= See W. J. Mann, Nachrichten von den Evangelisch Lutherischen 
Gemeinden in Nordamerika, Allentown, Pa., 1866, I, 50 ff. 

* The main instrument of attack was Christopher Sauer’s Pennsylvanische 
Berichte. See also William Steckel, “Pietists in Colonial Pennsylvania: 
Christopher Saur, printer,” Ph.D. thesis, Stanford University, 1949. 

® See The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, Philadelphia, 1942, I, 5. 

“ Muhlenberg’s emphasis on the “church which has to be planted,” as 
against the “planted” or established church, occurs several times in his diaries. 
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a plan to elect Muhlenberg as president of the synod at that time. 
However, the Swedish Lutheran minister, Laurentius Nyberg, who 
adhered to the Moravian leadership and who also attended this 
meeting obstructed this plan.*t Among other things he insisted 
Peter Kock had no right to call ministers to a synod, since Kock 
was a layman. In the months after this abortive synod, Laurentius 
Nyberg made an attempt to attach the Swedish to the Moravian 
interest—an attempt which caused much alarm and misunderstand- 
ing among the German Lutherans. Finally, the Archbishop of 
Upsala sent a testimony against Nyberg to Pennsylvania, in 1747, 
and deprived him of his credentials as a Lutheran minister. Nyberg 
then joined the Moravian church.*? Only after these obstacles had 
been overcome, could Muhlenberg found a German Lutheran 
synod. At this synod—in August, 1748—-Muhlenberg and his col- 
leagues for the first time ordained a Lutheran minister in 
America.** 

The period from 1740 to 1748 thus witnessed a rather com- 
plicated alignment of religious groups. The conflict of New Lights 
and Old continued among the English settlers while the German 
immigrants were divided over Moravian revivalist techniques. 
Yet the New Lights and the Moravian revivalists were opposed 
to each other, and English and German sectarians were ap- 
prehensive of both revivalist and conservative ministers. 

From a long-term point of view the Great Awakening strength- 
ened the American churches by bringing the layman into his own 
in church affairs and by fostering a locally educated clergy in- 
spired by missionary zeal. In the years between 1740 and 1748, 
however, the many divisions and splits among the church people 
greatly handicapped their church organizations. Therefore these 
organizations were not able to challenge as effectively as they 
might have the dominant position of the sects. 

The pacifism of the sects was twice put to a test during this 
period by a threat of war. Surprisingly enough, instead of jeop- 
ardizing the political position of the sects, this threat consolidated 
their stand in a period of rapid transition. The first threat forced 

“1 See copy of a letter written by Nyberg to his colleague Bryzelius, con- 
taining the description of an intended Lutheran consistorium, 1745, Moravian 
Archives, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“Nyberg left his congregation in Lancaster and moved to Bethlehem, 


Pa., in 1747. 
“See Mann, of. cit., I, 150. 
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the Quakers to campaign among the German sectarians for polit- 
ical support, since the Quaker oligarchy could no longer be based 
on Quaker votes alone. The second threat, in 1747-48, demonstrated 
the tenacity of this coalition. In both instances political forces 
among the church people tried their utmost to defeat the Quaker 
party at the polls. 

The crucial point was that while the German sectarians did not 
hesitate to throw in their lot with the Quakers, the German church 
organizations did not yet throw in theirs with the English churches. 
Having just gained certain advantages over the Moravians, the 
German churches did not want to jeopardize their position by 
political commitments. Muhlenberg characterizes this situation in 
the following way: 


During this year a great deal has been conjectured 
and said about a hostile attack by the Spanish and French. 
Consequently there are two chief parties here among 
the English and they have entered into a violent news- 
paper war before the Spaniards and the French have 
come. The Quakers, who are the foremost party in this 
province have on their side the German book pub- 
lisher Sauer, who controls the Mennonites, Separatists, 
Anabaptists, and the like with his printed works and lines 
them up with the Quakers. All of these speak and write 
against the war and reject even the slightest defense as 
ungodly and contrary to the command of Jesus Christ. 
The church party has the English book publishers on its 
side, and they maintain in speech and printed word that 
defense is not contrary to God’s command, but right and 
necessary in accord with the laws of nature. This party 
makes use of the preachers of the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian churches on its side. The latter party held several 
lotteries and used the proceeds to build a fortification 
on the coast ; they have organized for defense, dividing up 
into companies and regiments which drill at regular times. 
Our pastors’ collegium has been sharply watched to see 
which side we would turn to. We said, however, that we 
had been sent to preach to our people repentance to God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus, and hence we could not mix 
in political affairs unless we had express orders from our 
highest or provincial government; accordingly we re- 
mained silent. Graciously give us peace, Lord God, in 
our time. Amen.** 


“Muhlenberg, op. cit., I, 212. 
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It took several years more before the Lutherans engaged actively 
in politics, and it took more than a decade before they became an 
organized force at the polls. In the meantime the opponents of 
the Quaker party, in search of German partners who could help 
to break the Quaker monopoly of the German vote, became 
frustrated and angry. Unaware of the inner structure of the Ger- 
man groups, they concluded that the Germans were misled by the 
Quakers, because of their gross ignorance.*® 


By 1748 the Great Awakening had reached its final stage; the 
first period of revivalism had given way to a period of realignment 
of denominations, and this period had been followed by a third 
period, the period of consolidation and organization along Amer- 
ican lines. New denominational synods had been created, new 
plans for education were under way. A new period in politics 
began. The church organizations gained more power, while the 
leadership of the Quaker party shifted from sectarian to non- 
sectarian hands. One of the offsprings of the realignment brought 
about by the Great Awakening was a secular liberalism.*’ This 
liberalism was espoused by those laymen who, like Franklin, had 
been initially interested in the Awakening, but were not interested 
in the ensuing denominational controversies. Disaffected by the 
partisanship of religious factions, these liberals were looking for- 
ward to a new “community of God in the Spirit,” but this time it 
was based on philosophy, not on theology. 

Through partisanship and controversy the American churches 
had finally come into their own. Indigenous church authorities now 
ordained locally educated ministers, and American religious or- 
ganizations were beginning to stand as equals to their European 
counterparts. A state of dependence was changing to a relationship 
of mutual consultation. At the same time the intensive participa- 
tion of the layman in church affairs, which became one of the most 


“© The first time the Lutherans became of great political importance was in 
the elections of 1765, when the Lutheran vestryman, Heinrich Kepple, was 
elected assemblyman against a candidate of the Anti-Proprietary Party. 
See Muhlenberg, o/. cit., II, 273. 

“The Charity School movement of the next period (1748-60) was es- 
sentially a political movement, conceived in the hope of breaking the hold 
of the Quakers on the supposedly illiterate and ignorant Germans. See 
Samuel E. Weber, The Charity School Movement in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
1754-1763, Philadelphia, 1905. 

** See Sweet, op. cit., 334 ff., on the “unchurched liberals.” 
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outstanding features of American religious life, was initiated in 
these years, when laymen seconded their ministers, founded synods, 
and listened to numerous speakers who tried to win their souls for 
one cause or another. The existence of the various denominations, 
aligned in numerous ways, made it necessary for each of them to 
tolerate the others and to live together with religious and political 
opponents. Religious experience supplemented political experience, 
and religious organization reinforced political organization. 











ABRAHAM HARLEY CASSEL 
AND HIS COLLECTION 


By Donatp F. DurNBAUGH* 


N 1907 Martin G. Brumbaugh, then president of Juniata Col- 

lege and later governor of Pennsylvania, stated that “no man 
who attempts to write a history of Pennsylvania or of the German 
population of America can do so without coming to Huntingdon.”’ 
The basis for his assertion was the important Cassel Collection 
which he had obtained for the Juniata College Library during and 
after 1899. This represented a major portion of the extensive 
library built up during the nineteenth century by Abraham H. 
Cassel (1820-1908) of Harleysville. To understand how Brum- 
baugh’s claim could have been made, it is necessary to look at 
the curious life of Cassel—called the “great antiquarian”—and at 
his unusual collection.’ 

Abraham Harley Cassel was born on September 21, 1820, in 


*Mr. Durnbaugh is an Instructor in the Department of History and 
Political Science at Juniata College. He has completed the residence require- 
ments for a doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania, and before that he 
spent five years in Europe in refugee work with the Brethren Service 
Commission. He is the author of European Origin of the Brethren, 1958. 

1 Juniata Echo, XVI (1907), v, 73. 

* Cassel’s life has never been fully portrayed in print. For brief biographical 
sketches, see “Abraham Harley Cassel,” in Some Who Led: or Fathers of 
the Church of the Brethren Who Have Passed Over, ed. by D. L. Miller 
and Galen B. Royer (Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House, 1912), 121-124; 
information supplied by Mrs. Elizabeth Rosenberger, Covington, Ohio; 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, “Abraham H. Cassel” in Moses Auge, Lives of 
the Eminent Dead and Biographical Notices of Prominent Living Citizens 
of Montgomery County, Pa. (Norristown, Pa.: the author, 1879), 324-328; 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, “Abraham Harley Cassel: An Appreciation,” 
The Pennsylvania German, IX (1908), vii, 303-304; Edward W. Hocker, 
“Abraham Harley Cassel: A Biographical Sketch,” The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, IX (1908), vii, 304-307; Daniel K. Cassel, A Genealogical History of 
the Cassel Family in America (Norristown, Pa.: Morgan R. Wills, 1896), 
74; and “Abraham H. Cassel,’ Brethren Family Almanac (Elgin, II: 
Brethren Publishing House, 1908), 21. Many Pennsylvania newspapers pub- 
lished accounts of Cassel’s life and of his library; his own collection of these 
items is now in the possession of Mr. Roy C. Kulp, Chalfont, Pa. Mr. Kulp 
has written an article on Cassel based on these clippings which will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of Pennsylvania Folklife. Cassel’s collected per- 
sonal correspondence is on file at Juniata College. See also the A. H. Cassel 
Letters at the Schwenkfelder Historical Library, Pennsburg. 
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rural Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. The fourth child of 
Yelles and Mary Harley Cassel, he came of sturdy Pennsylvania- 
German sectarian stock, Mennonite on his father’s side, and 
Church of the Brethren on his mother’s. An ancestor of his father 
came with the first major German migration to Pennsylvania, the 
thirteen Mennonite-Quaker families who settled Germantown in 
1683. His mother was a great-granddaughter both of Peter Becker, 
first Brethren minister in America, and of Christopher Sauer, 
Germantown printer, who published the first Bible in America in 
a European language. As an adult, Cassel was to be as proud of 
these ancestors as his humble nature would permit. 

So sickly was Abraham at birth that the midwife solemnly pre- 
dicted to the mother, “This child you will not raise!” Though 
Cassel lived to be eighty-seven, in one sense the midwife was 
right. Despite all of the strictness, even severity, which his parents 
could muster—and this was considerable—from an early age the 
son defied his father. Reprimand, ridicule, and the rod all failed 
to break his resistance. 


The issue was the lad’s mania for books and learning. The elder 
Cassel was conscientiously opposed to education. Yet his son, we 
are told in an autobiographical sketch, loved books from the 
cradle. “I might say the love of books was born with me, for from 
my earliest recollection . . . nothing attracted my attention so 
much as books; my parents used to say that when I was a mere 
Infant sitting in the cradle, or on the floor, that no plaything 
would interest me, except a book, but with a few old books, I 
would amuse myself for Hours, and even when sick, or in pain, 
they would quiet me above anything else.”* 

According to Cassel, his father wished to bring up his children 
in “Pious Ignorance.” His position was, “If you give a child 
learning then you fit, or prepare him for Forging, Counterfeiting, 
or any other badness that he may choose to do, which an un- 
learned or ignorant one would not be capable of doing.”* Un- 
doubtedly present though unexpressed was the fear of many of the 
German sectarians that schooling would bring contact with the 


“A few Facts and Incidents relating to the Life of Abraham H. Cassel 
written by request of M. J. Eshelman of Ill. and also for the Sattisfaction 
[sic] of my Posterity” (MS in the Cassel collection of Juniata College), 8. 
* Tbid., 4. 
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“worldly,” and consequently divert the children from the plain 
tenets of their faith. They should, of course, learn enough to be 
able to read Scripture, but not more. As the father saw how 
quickly the boy picked up book knowledge, he considered the 
poor formal schooling available unnecessary, as Abraham could 
learn enough by himself. 

An older sister helped him with the ABC’s, and a sympathetic 
relative gave him some cheap tracts to read. He taught himself 
English with a pocket dictionary, but had trouble in pronunciation 
because he never heard the English language spoken at home. 
Seeing the wit and industry of the child, acquaintances of the 
family urged the father to relent and let him attend school. Finally 
the father gave in, saying to his son, “I tried to bring you up 
according to my conscientious convictions, but I see I can’t, as 
you will learn in spite of all my opposition. Therefore learn, and 
if it leads you to evil, the fault is not mine.’ The result was six 
weeks of school at the age of eleven—the only formal schooling 
Abraham H. Cassel ever received. 


At home the struggle went on. His brief experience in school 
stoked the fires of his enthusiasm, and he spent every minute 
possible in reading whatever he could lay his hands on. Abraham 
wanted to stay up to read by the light of their only gas lamp 
after the others had gone to bed, but this was forbidden on 
grounds of economy. A storekeeper heard of this and gave the boy 
candles by which he could read. This was also forbidden. Abraham 
took his candles up to his unheated bedroom, wrapped himself in his 
covers and read. His father caught him at it, and he was forbidden 
to light his candles at the gas lamp. A Jewish peddler happened by 
who sympathized with the boy, and told him of a new invention 
to light candles—matches. On the next trip he brought some. Thus 
supplied, Abraham stealthily continued his reading in his bed- 
room, often reading all night. 

The father tried to keep him so busy that he would have no 
time for reading. The result was a physical breakdown at the age 
of sixteen. No longer fit for farm work, he became a cabinet 
maker’s apprentice, and then store clerk. His chance came when 
he was asked to teach school at the age of eighteen. (At another 


*Tbid., 7-8. 
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place he gives the age as twenty.) For eight years he devoted 
himself to this congenial task, although the necessity of copying 
out all of the needed papers in the absence of uniform textbooks 
kept him busy from dawn to dusk. His thoroughness and zeal 
facilitated his success as a teacher; he was the first person in the 
township to make a living by teaching the full year. 

At the age of twenty-two he married Elizabeth Rhoades, a half- 
orphan of English Quaker descent. His parents objected to the 
match; she had no dowry, he was a “book fool.” This marriage 
would never last, and they did not intend to aid the young couple. 
Their first years were a harsh struggle financially. For the first 
and most of the second year of married life they were too poor, 
for example, to have meat in their diet. Then children came along, 
eight in all, and there was the mother-in-law to support. 

Four years after the marriage, despite offers to enter commercial 
or public life, Cassel returned at his father’s request to the family 
farm. Though admitting no real interest in farming, he chose this 
life because it gave him freedom, “I loved Innocence & ease of 
mind to read and study above everything else. And no calling 
appeared so well adapted—so Independent and free as farming. 
For, with the setting sun, My days work was gen’rally done, And 
then, without a thought or Care, Could to my much lov’d books 
repair.’””° 

Though deeply religious and a leader among the German 
Baptist Brethren (Dunkers), he never became a lay minister 
despite repeated urging. He felt no call to be a preacher. He 
proved to be a successful farmer, however, and had attained a 
modest prosperity by 1869 when he turned the farm over to his 
son. Henceforth he could devote himself completely to his books. 


Cassel’s life would be of relatively little significance if it were 
not for the tremendous library he accumulated, once claimed to be 
the second largest private collection in America.*? He began col- 
lecting as a child. In his own words, “. . . by the time I could 
read, I had a perfect mania for books, and every penny that I 
could command was invested in books. Although I loved candy 
and sweet meats, as much as any child, I above all preferred books, 


° Ibid., 3-4. 
7J. N. Rhoads, A Thunderstorm (Philadelphia: Ferris and Leach, 1904), 
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and every scrap of printed matter was so carefully preserved, that 
I might say the foundation of my Great Library was laid before 
I was Eight years old.”® 

Despite parental objection, Abraham managed to earn money 
for buying books as a boy by working for the neighbors on Sun- 
day. Many he found and begged for. “. . . I searched many garrets 
and other out of the way places for such old, cast-off books and 
papers. ...” A real opportunity came as a teacher. “I. . . had 
to board around with the scholars, in lieu of salary, as the custom 
then was, . . . and out of the fulness of the heart you know the 
mouth speaketh. Consequently, wherever I came my conversation 
would turn in that direction, so that I would everywhere see all 
the books they had, and beg and buy as many of them as I could; 
in that way my library still kept increasing.”® 

After his marriage, funds were scarce, but the collecting went 
on. Undoubtedly his wife was called upon to use all of her store 
of Quaker patience and forbearance when needed dollars went 
for old books. In later years, wrote Cassel, “. . . after I had 
a little more money at [my] command I began to import rare 
and valuable books from every part of the civilized world, until 
I had many books and papers from Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
also from China, Japan and Hindostan. After I had still more 
money at [my] command I turned my attention towards early 
documents and rare colonial history, early printing, etc. until I 
was possessed of an almost enviable collection.”*® One hundred 
dollars was the highest price he suggested paying for any volume. 

Extensive travels, often on foot, he made to locate rare books. 
One trip took him across the Mississippi, and was more than six 
thousand miles long. He wrote in 1867, “I have travelled thou- 
sands of miles and ransacked many old Bee Boxes and Flour 
Barrels in the garrets and Lofts ... [and] have therefore amassed 


8“A Few Facts and Incidents,” 8. 

®°“A Short Sketch of my Life and Library written to my Children at their 
request, Harleysville, Montgomery Co., Pa., June 12th, 1834” (MS in the 
Cassel collection), 1-2. The letter, originally published in the Mount Carrol 
(Illinois) Mirror, was reprinted under the headline, “Mr. A. H. Cassel. He 
Writes to His Children about His Library,” in the Norristown (Pa.) Daily 
Herald, ae 29, 1884. 
” Tbid., 2. 
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an amount of matter that is almost Incredible." Harold S. 
Bender, dean of the Mennonite seminary at Goshen College, who 
made an intensive search in 1924 for early Mennonite publications, 
wrote, “At places, too, other seekers had preceded me, especially 
in Pennsylvania. Governor Pennypacker and A. H. Cassel of 
Harleysville had been everywhere. . . .””?* 

The result of Cassel’s indefatigable labors was a collection of 
some fifty thousand books, pamphlets, and documents, larger than 
many public and college libraries at that time. Unlike many col- 
lectors, Cassel studied all of his acquisitions, even teaching him- 
self smatterings of foreign languages in the process. Indeed, his 
study was so intense that his eyesight gradually failed, until he 
became completely blind. Certainly an exquisite frustration this 
was—to be surrounded by thousands of books and to be unable 
to read them. They were all nicely catalogued, bound, and ar- 
ranged. He knew exactly where to put his hands on any wanted 
bit of material. 

Cassel had to build special quarters to house his library. A 
neighbor has penned her vivid impression of a visit to this 
sanctum sanctorum as a girl: 


Neither shall I forget my first visit to his library. We 
passed up the old-fashioned back stairs, into the rooms 
containing his treasures. The first room was low, long 
and narrow; both sides [were] lined with drawers to 
the height of three feet. Above were bookshelves, extend- 


A. H. Cassel to Philip Boyle, July 29, 1867, Cassel Correspondence. 
Governor Pennypacker published a tribute to Cassel in acrostic form by “a 
litterateur of distinction” in The Pennsylvania German: 

Alone he started at the break of day, 

Before the stars had set, and ere the sun 

Rose o’er the hill-tops to make plain the way. 
And wearied oft, he stopped and asked each one, 
“Had aught been heard of where his treasure lay?” 
At which the heedless answered, laughing, “Nay.” 
Men sordid, said: “’Twere better to have done 
His search wherein no profit could be won.” 
Cheered by fond memories of men long dead, 

At last in garrets where the spiders wove, 

Secure he found the “Christopher Saur,” he sought, 
So, while the twilight gathers round his head, 
Each hour more precious grows his treasure trove, 
Like joys by some hard self-denial bought. 

Quoted in Miller and Royer, op. cit., 124. 

” Harold S. Bender, Two Centuries of American Mennonite Literature 

(Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1929), vii. 
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ing entirely around the room, and up to the very ceiling. 
Down through the middle of the room extended a parti- 
tion, lined on both sides with books clear to the ceiling. 
At one end of the room, by the little window, was a 
table, and that was always covered with books. The next 
room was almost as closely packed with volumes as the 
first. To me this was an impressive sight, and with a 
feeling of awe or fear, I walked on tiptoe between these 
corridors of books, not daring even to touch such treas- 
urers,”® 


A nephew, who incorporated Cassel into a piece of fiction in the 
character of a hermit, also described the library: 


He did not exactly live in a cave, as a bona fide hermit 
should, or rather he did not live in an underground cave, 
but he had built himself a cave above ground—a cave of 
books; he had walled himself in with antique books. It 
was rectangular in shape, and was originally forty feet 
long, eight feet high and eight feet wide. It was literally 
walled up with antiquarian books and pamphlets. There 
were, however, two small, dingy windows, which the 
Hermit had grudgingly left for light." 


Martin G. Brumbaugh published a photograph of Cassel in his 
book-filled library-room. A later writer refers to this, describing 
him as having the “clear-cut, almost ascetic but gentle features of 
a patriarch, looking a little like Saint Jerome surrounded by his 
books.’**® A warm description of Cassel was written in 1895: 


He has a combination of modesty and firmness, a cer- 
tain simple eloquence of speech, which is made impressive 
by his earnestness, and to which is lent an added charm 
by a slight German accent, so that when by the fireside, 
he tells the tale of his familiars of old, the voice and 
manner, the figure clad in the plain habit of the Brethren, 
the clear cut features of the face, the kindly eye lit up 
with enthusiasm, the whitening hair and beard of the 


8 Elizabeth D. Rosenberger, “Abraham H. Cassel: Part One—Pennsyl- 
vania’s Greatest Antiquarian and Historian,” The Gospel Messenger, XLVII 
(1908), xviii, 279. 

™ Rhoads, op. cil., 46; see also Earl F. Robacker, Pennsylvania German 
Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), 131. 

1 Anneliese Marckwald Funke, “The Library: The Cassel Collection,” 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXVII (1943), 
ii, 154. 
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speaker, so seem a part of the tale that he who listens 
must gradually yield to the charm and forgetful of time 
and place see the scenes of frontier life in the colonial 
days as an actual spectator.’® 


Cassel was willing to share in his writings the fruits of his long 
years of collecting, although he was always apologetic about the 
shortcomings of his German and English literary styles. In 1852 
he began writing articles for the initial volume of the first Brethren 
periodical. His first published note to editor Henry Kurtz, in which 
he used the pen name of Alexander Mack, Jr., Theophilus, began 
with these words: “As I am a very extensive reader, and in 
possession of a library of at least 3,000 volumes chiefly of old and 
rare authors, to which but few of your readers have access, yet I 
find so many valuable gems in them, that I thought a few gleanings 
from them could not be unacceptable to your readers.”?* 

He wrote thereafter many an article for this and other Breth- 
ren periodicals, meanwhile becoming known as the authority 
on early Brethren history. Most of the manuscripts for these 
articles are in the Juniata College files. Other items from his pen 
appeared in local Pennsylvania journals. Latterly, questions have 
been raised about the accuracy of Cassel’s writing. He seems to 
have been not entirely free from the practice of embroidering his 
stories for better dramatic effect.’® 

Unlike many collectors, he was generous to a fault in making 
his collection and specialized knowledge available to other people. 
In fact, it is not so much in his own writings, but rather in the 
gathering and preservation of material especially having to do 
with the Pennsylvania Germans that his real contribution was 
made. Whether it was answering one of hundreds of requests for 
family information, or receiving the visit of a distinguished scholar 
from Oxford, his response was uniformly cordial.’® His close friend 


© Louise Levering Rieger Weber, “A Sketch of the Life of the Antiquarian 
Abraham H. Cassel,” Barrit and Co’s Magazine, 1895. (From an off-print in 
the Cassel collection; I was unable to identify the source further.) 

The Monthly Gospel Visiter [sic], I (1852), x, 156. 

8 See Gerhard Friedrich, “Abraham H. Cassel Invents an Anecdote,” The 
American-German Review, IX (1942), ii, 19-20, 39, and “Did Christopher 
Sauer Meet George Washington,” Pennsylvania History, X (1943), iii, 193- 
200 


® Cassel has been credited with providing Whittier with the information 
for the poem “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” but no correspondence on this 
has been found in Cassel’s files; Rosenberger, op. cit., 295. 
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and fellow collector, Gov. Samuel W. Pennypacker, aptly char- 
acterized the value of the collection and of Cassel’s generosity : 


Its chief value to the scholar, however, and its prin- 
cipal interest for the man of general culture, consists in 
the fact that it is a substantially complete, and almost the 
only collection of the early German publications of this 
country—books, pamphlets, and ephemera. . . . In fact, 
it may be said with substantial truth that to the patient 
research, and unwearied enthusiasm of this unassuming 
man, we owe the preservation of the history of the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania. Seidensticker, Rupp, Jones, 
Weiser, Harbaugh, and others, have written meritoriously 
and ably, but away back at a farm house near Harleys- 
ville, in Montgomery Co., is the well from which the 
waters have been drawn.*° 


Dr. Oswald Seidensticker, named above, a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania who is credited with demonstrating 
to the world of learning the rich contribution of the Pennsylvania 
Germans to colonial culture, wrote this of Cassel: “The richest 
source for older German-American imprints is the library of Mr. 
Abraham H. Cassel, a farmer in Montgomery County, Pa., whose 
services on behalf of German-American bibliography and in the 
saving of many unique items I can hardly exaggerate. He per- 
mitted me the use of his library with gracious willingness.”’*' 

What has here been said of the history of the Pennsylvania 
Germans is even more true for the history of the Church of the 
Brethren. Indeed, almost any documentary material that was 
saved concerning the early history of the Brethren was saved by 
Cassel. Recognizing this, later historians of the church vied with 
one another to secure their material from him. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
the author of the first real history of the Brethren in 1899, wrote, 
“Bro. Abraham H. Cassel, of Harleysville, Pa., three score years 
ago, began the great task of collecting these fragments, and, with 
a zeal that knew no quenching, and an industry that has almost 
cost him his sight and his hearing, has clearly earned the right 
to be called the Historian of the church.”*? After Cassel’s death 


” Pennypacker, op. cit., 326-327. 

“Cited in German in Lillian Evans, “Oswald Seidensticker, Bibliophile,” 
Pennsylvania History, VII (1940), i, 12. 

24 History of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America 
(Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House, 1899), xi-xii. 
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on April 23, 1908, Brumbaugh said in his vigorous way at the 
funeral, “No man ever lived, or is living, or will live, that will 
do for the Dunker Church what Bro. Cassel has done.”** 

As he grew older, Cassel became more and more concerned 
about the disposal of his “world-renowned library” which, he as- 
serted, “should by all means be carefully Kept together to the end 
of time. I have therefore Willed the Entire Collection for Posterity 
—under the care of the Church after my decease.’’** As we will 
see, he was Pennsylvania Dutch enough, however, to want to get 
an appropriate price for his valuable books. He soon found that 
no one institution was prepared to take the entire lot although 
its worth was recognized. Mt. Morris College in Illinois, The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and Juniata College were to be- 
come the three main recipients of the Cassel Collection. Ashland 
College (Ohio) and Bridgewater College (Virginia) also re- 
ceived some of Cassel’s books. 

In 1879 the president of Mt. Morris College, J. W. Stein, began 
negotiations to buy a part of the library. The school had just 
opened and needed a library. Stein and his co-workers raised 
$4,500 and Cassel sent 27,000 of his books to the Midwest. The 
Cassel Library was established in connection with the school. No 
sooner had the books arrived than dissatisfaction began to be 
voiced. The trustees and most of the donors of the money com- 
plained that the books were old—besides many were in German. 
They were of no use. They needed new books. Letters came back 
to Pennsylvania asking for permission to sell the “old and 
Curious” books in order to raise money to buy standard works.” 

In the middle of these transactions, Brother Stein, who had 
arranged the purchase in the first place, shocked the college and 
the church as a whole by leaving wife and family and running off 
with one of the students, a ward in his home. Cassel traced Stein’s 
address in western Canada and wrote asking if he had some ex- 
planation for his startling behavior. In an impassioned twenty- 
five-page reply, the adulterous Stein described the chain of events 
leading to his plight and flight. It seems that the criticism over 
the purchase of the Cassel library had added the last straw to a 


* Rosenberger, op. cit., 327. 

“AH. Cassel to Philip Boyle, July 29, 1867 (Cassel Correspondence). 

*=J. W. Stein and D. C. Miller to A. H. Cassel, Dec. 24, 1879 ff. (Cassel 
Correspondence). 
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long list of grievances.** When Mt. Morris College merged with 
Manchester College in North Manchester, Indiana, in 1932, most 
of the Cassel books went to Bethany Biblical Seminary in Chicago. 
Today that institution has some 4,600 books and 12,000 pamphlets 
in their part of the Cassel collection.** 

In 1882 the trustees of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
purchased one thousand Pennsylvania imprints for $2,500. (Cassel 
elsewhere wrote that they purchased two thousand items.**) While 
not large, this part of Cassel’s library was carefully selected and 
represents a superior collection in its field. The books have received 
excellent care in Philadelphia, where they are considered to be 
among the most valuable of the Society’s holdings.*° 

Most of the remainder of the library went to Juniata College, 
but the process was far from simple. As early as 1864 Dr. A. B. 
Brumbaugh, co-founder of Juniata College, visited Cassel, and 
wrote in his diary, “He has much material of immense value to 
the Church and to a Church school that should be founded.” In 
1877, one year after the founding of the Brethren’s Normal School 
(later renamed Juniata College), he wrote Cassel, “That library 
almost haunts me and I long to be where it is. . . . It does strike 
me forcibly that it ought to be secured and placed in connection 
with the ‘Brethren’s School’ at this place.’”*® Cassel repeatedly 
offered his library for sale to the college, but was repeatedly 
answered that because of the great burden of raising money to 
run the institution, the collection could not be secured. They fully 
appreciated its importance, however." 

After M. G. Brumbaugh became president, the matter was 
raised again. In 1898 he urged Cassel to make the books available 
at a price the college could pay. “Here in the college vault the 
books you gave your life to gather can be preserved entire forever 
for the use of the young men who come to Juniata to prepare for 


*J. W. Stein to A. H. Cassel, Sept. 7, 1884 (Cassel Cn 
See also “An Amorous Pastor,” in the Chicago Times, July 29, 1883, 
written some years after Stein had left Mt. Morris, when the matter be- 
came public. 

* Bethany Biblical Seminary Bulletin, LXV (1957), i, 7. 

“A Short Sketch,” 

® Funke, op. cit., 152 160, and Hampton L. Carson, A History of the 
en Sociely of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: The Society, 1940), 


, 437. 
*C. C. Ellis, Juniata College: The History of Seventy Years Pe 
Ill.: for Juniata College by the Brethren Publishing House, 1947), 8 
a HY B. Brumbaugh and W. J. Swigart to A. H. Cassel, Dec. 28, 1691 ff. 
(Cassel Correspondence). 
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the work of the ministry. Thus long after you and I are laid to 
rest your books and MSS will guide the church and determine 
its policy and direct its progress. To me this is an inspiring 
thought.” The college felt they could put up $1,000 of the $2,500 
that Cassel asked, if the Church of the Brethren as a whole could 
raise the rest. The correspondence continued. On October 7, Brum- 
baugh wrote, “In the meantime please do not sell or loan any of 
the books till we (you and I) can talk it all over. I want to, with 
the Lord’s help, plan to keep this Library for the Church.”** 

Four months later, Brumbaugh arranged with Cassel to buy 
the collection personally to give it to the college for the Church 
of the Brethren. The price was $2,500 which he proposed to raise 
by his lecturing and writing, while carrying dual responsibility as 
President of Juniata College and Professor of Pedagogy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. But all was not to go smoothly 
with the transaction. Soon after the purchase Cassel wrote a 
sharp letter accusing Brumbaugh of taking books which he had 
not agreed to sell. In a long reply Brumbaugh pointed out that 
he had purchased the entire collection, except for some new and 
personal items. Cassel’s memory must be in error. Visits and 
letters seem to have cleared up the misunderstanding, for it is not 
mentioned later. In October, 1899, Brumbaugh wrote from Hunt- 
ingdon that he was glad that the books were coming. He had 
arranged for their proper storage. Not all of the books were 
transferred to Juniata College at this time, however. The final 
payment on the purchase was made on December 24, 1901, after 
Brumbaugh’s first year as Commissioner of Education for the 
United States in Puerto Rico.* 

With the building of the Carnegie Library at Juniata College in 
1907, there was more appropriate storage space for the Cassel 
Collection which numbered 12,000 volumes and 4,000 pamphlets, 
plus documents. The fire-proof vault at the left of the entrance 
accommodated about 2,000 of the rarest books. Valiant efforts 
were made by the staff to catalogue the often obscure volumes, 
but many were never processed. The “Museum” was the depository 
for hundreds of Cassel books, as well as the small room under the 
vault in the basement. According to a later report, a librarian 


*M. G. Brumbaugh to A. H. Cassel, June 26 and Oct. 7, 1898 (Cassel 
Correspondence). 
' 8M. G. Brumbaugh to A. H. Cassel, Feb. 6, Feb. 14, and Oct. 3, 1899 
(Cassel Correspondence). 
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worked five years on cataloguing the collection. The method used 
was that followed by the Pennsylvania State Library.** 

As the mounting number of new books began to strain the 
facilities of the library, the little-used Cassel Collection (except for 
that part of it in the vault) began to be shifted about from place 
to place. Some minor Cassel items were evidently sold in the at- 
tempt to gain space. The collection received a new lease on life 
in 1939, when a twenty-four-year-old German scholar and refugee 
from Nazi Germany arrived to re-catalogue the vault collection. 
Gerhard Friedrich worked at the library from July 10, 1939, to 
June 29, 1940, Funds for this project came from the Oberlander 
Trust administered by the Carl Schurz Foundation. By exchang- 
ing books found in the vault with some in the Museum, Friedrich 
was able to increase markedly the number of Christopher Sauer 
and Ehrata imprints available.** He repaired and cleaned the 
books, and began a thorough job of identification and cataloguing. 
Complete cards for some sixty-six shelves of books were prepared.** 

He spent considerable time trying to pin down disputed points 
about some of the most valuable of the collection’s holdings. The 
oldest and probably most costly item is the two-volume folio Bible 
known as the “Swiss Bible.” The cataloguer was able to identify 
this as from the press of Johann Sensenschmidt of Nuremberg, 
sometime between 1476-1478. This makes it an incunabulum—one 
of the choice books of the dawn of printing produced before 1500. 
There are five other copies in the country—all at major libraries. 
Hand-illuminated capitals, other rubrication, and handsome wood- 
cut initials make this well-preserved Bible an art lover’s delight. 

An early librarian writing about the 1634 King James Bible 
in the collection went on to say about another rare Cassel Bible: 
“The other book . . . is also a Bible, but older than the King 
James, having been published at Strasburg in 1527, and many a 
toil worn hand has held it reverently as though it were a holy 
thing, while a blunt forefinger traced the name of the former owner 


% Friends of the Juniata College Library, XIV (1951), ii, 7; Librarian’s 
Report, June 1908 (Juniata Library File). : ’ 

® See also Gerhard Friedrich, “A New Supplement to Seidensticker’s 
American-German Bibliography,” Pennsylvania History, VII (1940), iv, 
213-224. 

®*® Gerhard Friedrich, “General Report Concerning the Abraham H. Cassel 
Collection at the Library of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.,” 7 pp. 
(Juniata Vault File). 
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written by himself, one Martin Luther.” One hates to spoil a good 
story, but the fact is that there is no autograph by Luther. A 
Library of Congress expert wrote Friedrich that the marginal 
notes were most likely not in the hand of Luther.*? Although 
Cassel wrote on the binding, “Luther’s Autograph Bible,” he did 
not mean by this that the Reformer had actually signed it, but 
rather he was giving the technical name to the Bible, part of 
which had been printed directly from Luther’s manuscript.*® The 
Bible remains, nevertheless, an extremely valuable and beautiful 
representative of the early printer’s art. 

In addition to the excellent Bible collection in many languages, 
the Cassel collection is especially strong in religious writings, 
reflecting the piety of the early Pennsylvania German settlers, as 
well as that of the collector. The major sixteenth-century Reforma- 
tion parties are well represented, as are those of the radical 
Reformation, especially the Anabaptists and the Schwenkfelders. 
A unique copy of the 1539 Dutch work by Menno Simons on 
baptism is a good example of the first group. This spring a visiting 
researcher found an extremely scarce tract by the Anabaptist 
leader Balthasar Hubmaier. Among the seventy-five pieces of 
Schwenkfelder material are beautifully written manuscripts dating 
from the time when the writings of this contemporary opponent of 
Luther were forbidden publications. 

Mystical and pietistic writers appear often. The works of Thomas 
a Kempis, Jacob Bohme, Johann Arndt, Gottfried Arnold, and 
Gerhard Tersteegen have been devotional classics for centuries 
and appear in edition after edition in several languages and vary- 
ing places of publication. Later in time come the virtually complete 
collections of eighteenth-century Brethren materials, as well as the 
much-sought-after and expensive publications of the Ephrata Com- 
munity is: Pennsylvania. The latter range from small manuscript 
hymnats used by the famed Cloister choir to the massive Martyr’s 
Mirror, the ‘argest volume published in colonial America. This 
martyrology (one of the many collected by Cassel), three years in 
the translating, was printed in 1748.*° 

* Sarah C. N. Bogle, “The Modern Organization of the Library,” Juniata 
Echo, XVI (1907), v, 69; Dr. W. J. Wilson to G. Fr. drich, Dec. 9, 1939 
(Juniata Vault File). 

“A Short Sketch,” 3. 

%®Tamech and Agrippa [pseud.], Chronicon Ephratense, trans. by J. Max 


Hark (Lancaster, Pa.: S. H. Zahm, 1889), 213-214, footnote 2; Bender, 
op. cit., 3: 
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A particular aim of Cassel was to collect all of the publications 
of the Germantown press of Christopher Sauer and his descend- 
ants. While the Juniata part of Cassel’s collection does not contain 
all of the Sauer imprints, it rivals others in the state in complete- 
ness. Recent additions to the Juniata College Library have 
strengthened the Sauer imprint collection markedly.*® 

While the Cassel collection at Juniata College contains pri- 
marily religious and Pennsylvania German material, these by no 
means exhaust its stock. Students of most fields can find here 
items of interest among the books in English, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Armenian, and Chinese. Scientists would appre- 
ciate early treatises such as the first editions of Robert Boyle. 
There are early English and German literary classics. One of the 
first American educational treatises, composed by Christopher 
Dock in 1770, is here, as well as an example of the colorful 
fraktur, or ornamental penmanship in Gothic script, which he 
made for his students. 

The first American religious magazine, early newspapers, and a 
great many early almanacs are on hand for the journalistically and 
historically minded. Of genealogical interest are such documents 
as a 1691 naturalization paper signed by the Germantown founder 
Pastorius and sixty-one others, or parchment deeds signed by 
William Penn and his sons. The first Pennsylvania and U. S. 
Senate journals are located here. Musicologists will find numerous 
hymnals from many denominations and eras. Autographs abound 
from Daniel Webster to Theodore Roosevelt.** 

In recent years, many American libraries have become interested 
in and have built up holdings in the fields of interest of Abraham 
H. Cassel and Martin G. Brumbaugh. It may still be said, how- 
ever, that the Cassel collection of Juniata College is an important 
repository of American and European materials, in some ways 
un’ave in the country. 


“For Sauer publications, see Felix Reichmann, comp., Christopher Sower 
Sr. 1694-1758. Printer in Germantown. An Annotated Bibliography (Phila- 
delphia: Carl Schurz Foundation, 1943), and Edward W. Hocker, “The 
Sower Printing House of Colonial Times,” The Pennsylvania-German 
Society Proceedings, LIII (1948), 1-125. The W. Emmert Swigart Collec- 
tion donated to Juniata College in recent years is rich in both Sauer and 
Ephrata imprints. 

* See also G. Friedrich, “The A. H. Cassel Collection at Juniata College,” 
American-German Review, VII (1941), vi, 18-21. 











HISTORY OF THE FOXBURG 
COUNTRY CLUB 


By Nancy J. KeTNer* 


T IS believed that the Foxburg Country Club, located at Fox- 
burg, Clarion County, in Western Pennsylvania is the oldest 
permanent club and possesses the oldest permanent golf course in 
continuous use in the United States. This golf course was founded 
by Joseph M. Fox in the year 1887, one year before St. Andrew’s 
Golf Course was founded at Yonkers, New York. 

Mr. Fox was born in Philadelphia on February 4, 1853, de- 
veloped as a cricket player at Haverford College, where he was 
graduated in 1873. After his graduation and admission to the bar, 
however, he made his summer home in Foxburg, in the Fox 
Estate Mansion which was left him by his grandparents. A cricket 
team was assembled to compete in a series of amateur matches in 
Ireland, England, and Scotland in 1884. Mr. Fox was among 
those selected to play. Upon his return from Scotland, he brought 
home clubs, balls, and molds and set up the first golf course on 
the lawns of the Fox Estate Mansion in the year of 1885. This 
course was private and only the friends of the Fox family played 
on it. In the year 1887, Mr. Fox moved the course to its present 
location—along the high ridge between the Allegheny and Clarion 
rivers. 

The first golf course was very crude and had only five playable 
holes for the first year or two. There was no regular income or 
clubhouse, no caretaker, and just a few “natural” greens. It was 
really an abandoned cow pasture. It was enlarged from five holes 
to nine holes in 1888, and later grew to eighteen holes, but the 
newer nine were subsequently abandoned, leaving only the original 
nine. 


*Nancy J. Ketner is the winner of the essay contest sponsored during 
1958-59 by the Junior Historians Clubs of Pennsylvania. She is a student 
of Pennsylvania history at the Allegheny-Clarion Valley Joint High School 
in St. Petersburg, Pa. The editor is happy to print Miss Ketner’s winning 
essay. 
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The Foxburg Golf Course is now considered to be rather short, 
as can be expected of one which was laid out before the invention 
of the rubber-cored ball. It is a very picturesque course with old 
stone sand-and-water containers; there are several producing oil 
wells nearby, and it boasts just about the world’s greenest golf 
green. 

After Mr. Fox brought the original clubs, balls, and molds home 
from Scotland, they made most of their own golf balls as the 
sporting firms didn’t begin offering golf equipment until 1896. 
The first golf ball was made from feathers, and the price was $5. 
The next ball produced was made of a tar product and was called 
the “gutta percha.” One of the Foxburg treasures is a mold in 
which many of the “gutta percha” golf balls of that era were 
formed. 

The name of this course was at first “Foxburg Golf Club” but 
the name was soon changed to “Clarion County Golf Club.” When 
it became apparent that players were being drawn from the coun- 
ties of Armstrong, Butler, and Venango, it was decided that it 
would be more diplomatic to revert to the Foxburg name. Since 
then it has been known as the “Foxburg Country Club.” The land 
for the Foxburg Country Club was made available by Joseph M. 
Fox, its first president. The club purchased the original land 
which it had been leasing in 1924, and it has since acquired some 
additional land to accommodate changes in the course. The orig- 
inal sand greens are now grass. 

Several years after the men had organized their club, a ladies’ 
golf club was formed, of which Mrs. Major R. Morgan was the 
first president. Although the groups used the same course, they 
were entirely separate organizations with their own rules, They 
have played a prominent part in all the activities there. 

The claim that Foxburg has the oldest golf course in the United 
States is set forth in the notarized affidavits of five distinguished 
residents of three neighboring communities. These include Mr. 
H. J. Crawford, Emlenton; Mr. C. H. Adams, Parker; Mr. C. A. 
Miller, Foxburg; Mr. Harry Harvey, Foxburg; and Mrs. Major 
R. Morgan, Foxburg. These individuals can remember dates and 
certain events that took place when the new golf course was started. 

The key witness for Foxburg is Harry Harvey, a ninety-year- 
old man, who stimulated the founding and progress of the club. 
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Mr. Harvey was present at the organization of the Foxburg 
Country Club in the year of 1887; at the organization meeting, 
he was elected secretary and treasurer of the club. He heid this 
position for fifty-four years. Mr. Harvey relates that he took care 
of the simple details of running the club with the sole assistance 
of a small notebook into which he entered the names of the mem- 
bers and the dates on which they paid their dues, originally one 
dollar a year. During the confusion of moving, Mr. Harvey lost 
the notebook with all his records and dates in it, but he can still 
remember the dates, along with the other four witnesses, who can 
prove that Foxburg has the oldest golf course in America. Mr. 
Harvey is believed to be the oldest living golfer in the United 
States. 

Plans have been made for erecting a monument in honor of this 
golf course, but so far only a plaque has been placed on the corner 
of the course. It was thought that a replica of the Fox Mansion 
would be the best, since it was on the grounds of the Fox Estate 
that the Foxburg sportsmen first learned the game of golf. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinporHam 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held its 
annual meeting at University Park on June 17 in conjunction 
with the Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture. The speaker 
at the annual banquet was John Littleton, director of the National 
Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings, who spoke on “Uncle 
Sam Takes Stock of His Heritage.” Officers for 1959-1960 are: 
Stanton Belfour, president; Dr. Philip S. Klein, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, second vice-president ; Edwin 
A. Glover, third vice-president ; Dr. Richmond D. Williams, fourth 
vice-president ; Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive secretary; Dr. S. W. 
Higginbotham, assistant executive secretary; Merle H. Dear- 
dorff, treasurer; and Mrs. Edward J. Coffey, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer. New members of the Executive Council are: Dr. Arch P. 
Akeley and Mrs. LeRoy Sanders (terms to expire in 1962) and 
Daniel R. Porter (to replace Dr. Richmond D. Williams, term to 
expire in 1961). The next annual meeting will be held at Uni- 
versity Park on June 22, 1960. 


The Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania met 
on October 3 at the Lackawanna Historical Society in Scranton, 
with President Daniel Williams of the local Society presiding. 
Discussion centered about museum and financial problems of the 
small historical society. 


The historical societies of Cambria, Clearfield, and Indiana 
counties held a joint meeting at a “Logging Camp Supper” at 
the Rustic Lodge near Indiana on August 25. The program was 
conceived by Dudley Tonkin of Cherry Tree and included re- 
enactments of events in the lumbering history of western Penn- 
sylvania. Among the guests were S. K. Stevens and Paul A. W. 
Wallace of the Historical and Museum Commission and Ralph 
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W. Cordier, president of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
and dean of Indiana State Teachers College. 


The Adams County Historical Society hopes to move in the 
near future to its new quarters in the old dormitory of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. The building has been 
renovated and will house a museum, a meeting place for the So- 
ciety, a library of Civil War materials, and a genealogical section. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its second annual 
open-house tour on September 19. Among the points visited was 
the house at Sally Ann Furnace near Bowers and the Longswamp 
Union Church. The Society has organized a Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to plan its social activities. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held 
its annual summer tour on August 9, visiting a number of points 
in the Beaver Valley. Reverend Francis A. Glenn, president of 
the Society, served as narrator for a historical program on 
Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania on August 16. 

‘ 

The summer pilgrimage of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety on June 20 included a tour of the Henry Mercer Mansion 
and a talk on and tour of the Bucks County Historical Society 
museum. ‘ 


Mrs. T. D. Ballinger spoke on “Pennsylvania Trees of His- 
toric Interest” at the June 9 meeting of the Clarion County His- 
torical Society. The Society held its second annual pilgrimage 
and picnic on August 19. 


The annual summer picnic of the Clinton County Historical 
Society was held on July 8 at the home of Donald C. Welch on 
Pine Creek. The Society is studying the desirability of creating 
memorials at the sites of canal locks in the area. 


A program of regular publications in mimeographed form has 
been established by the Columbia County Historical Society. The 
first publication will be an edited and condensed version of Dr. 
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W. F. Wagner’s biography of Moses Van Campen, Revolutionary 
soldier and Indian fighter. 


At a business meeting in June the Crawford County Historical 
Society elected the following officers: John J. Shryock, president ; 
Dr. F. F. Seely, vice-president; Miss Sara L. Miller, secretary ; 
and Dr. S. S. Swartley, treasurer. 


The speaker at the June 15 meeting of the Historical Society 
of Dauphin County was Nolan Ziegler, mayor of Harrisburg, who 
spoke on “Harrisburg—During Recent Years.” The annual 
“Strawberry Night” was a feature of the social hour on this 
occasion. 


The Donegal Society held its annual reunion at Donegal Presby- 
terian Church on June 18. The principal speakers were Norman 
Victor Hope of the Princeton Theological Seminary, who dis- 
cussed “Right and Wrong Uses of the Past,”’ and General Willard 
S. Paul, president of Gettysburg College, who addressed the meet- 
ing on “The Militant Christian.” 


The Friends of Fort Hunter held their third annual Fort 
Hunter Day and Open House at the Fort Hunter Museum on 
August 23. 


At its annual meeting in July the Greene County Historical 
Society elected the following officers: A. E. Moredock, president ; 
Gordon B. Wood, first vice-president; Mrs. Harold Russell, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Ralph W. Clarke, secretary; Arleigh 
Varner, treasurer; and Charles I. Faddis, curator. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County has published recently Charles G. Beetem’s Colonial 
Carlisle: Plans and Maps for the Design of Its Public Square. 
The Society held its annual tour on August 20, visiting Peace 
Church and Silver Spring Church near Mechanicsburg before 
participating in a dinner and program in observance of the cen- 
tennial of the First Bank and Trust Company of Mechanicsburg. 
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The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County met 
on August 5 at the Daugherty residence and heard talks on George 
Clymer, Silas M. Clark, and Dr. Robert Mitchell, men who had 
played a major part in the history of the county. The Society 
held its second annual Family History Workshop on August 7 
and 8, with more than 125 participating. Having added some 125 
new members during 1959, the Society has reached a total above 
four hundred and hopes to reach its goal of five hundred by the 
end of the year. 


The Harrisburg Keystonians held their annual tour on June 20 
visiting a number of historic spots in Cumberland, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon, and Perry counties before having dinner at 
Centre Church. 


Officers of the Kittochtinny Historical Society for 1959 are: 
Dr. R. G. Mowrey, president; Dr. B. Franklin Royer, vice-presi- 
dent ; Emmett E. Wagaman, treasurer ; and C. E. Adams, secretary. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society opened this summer 
a large Civil War exhibit, depicting both the influence of Lancaster 
County on the national scene as well as the impact of the war on 
the county. Another exhibit now in process will show stages of 
early settlement in connection with the 250th anniversary of 
settlement in the county. A drive to increase membership from 
the present 750 to over 1,000 was begun in September. The So- 
ciety has also inaugurated a stepped-up program for teachers of 
local history, and plans an In-Service Teachers Seminar. The 
July issue of the Society Journal included articles on “The Military 
Record of General John F. Reynolds,” by Edward J. Nichols; 
“Harrison Township Retraced,” by John Ward Willson Loose, 
secretary of the Society and editor of the Journal; “Games and 
Amusements in Olden Days,” by M. Luther Heisey; and a “Short 
History of the Lancaster Fire Department Since 1882,” by Claude 
E. Villee. 


The Mercer County Historical Society has purchased the Griff 
Nicholls Collection of deeds, blueprints, and field books relating 
to lands in the county. 
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The Historical Society of Montgomery County made a pil- 
grimage to Gettysburg on October 3. 


On August 5 the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of 
History was host to the members of the Montour and Columbia 
county historical societies on a tour of the museum. At the October 
16 meeting of the Society, the speaker was Dr. John Bakeless, 
biographer of Daniel Boone, who spoke on “Spies of the Susque- 
hanna—and Some Others.” 


The New Hope Historical Society was organized last year in 
Bucks County. Now boasting 180 members, its primary purpose 
is the preservation and restoration of historic landmarks and build- 
ings which have given the town its charm to both visitors and 
residents. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held its picnic meeting 
on July 16 at the home of Mrs. Millicent Kitzmiller in Carlisle. 


The annual basket picnic of the Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety was held on August 19 at Salem Church grove. Members of 
the Society have been saddened by the recent deaths of Dr. George 
F. Dunkelberger and Mr. Frank D. Gingrich. 


The annual meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology 
was held at the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh on June 27. The 
afternoon session was devoted to a symposium on “Pennsylvania 
Archaic,” papers being presented by John A. Zakucia, James P. 
Bressler, John Witthoft, and Don W. Dragoo. At the annual 
dinner, Dr. Wiiliam S. Webb of the University of Kentucky spoke 
on “Archaic Peoples of the Shell Middens.” Many of the mem- 
bers visited the Chambers Farm Site in Lawrence County the fol- 
lowing day. Officers for 1959-1960 are: John A. Zakucia, presi- 
dent; Don W. Dragoo, first vice-president; W. Fred Kinsey, 
second vice-president; Vincent R. Mrozoski, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Katharine W. Bennet and John deBarbadillo, directors. A new 
local branch, Lenape Chapter No. 12, has been organized at 
Milford, Pennsylvania. 


The Warren County Historical Society held its annual picnic 
at Yankee Bush Hill on June 25. Three days later members of the 
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Society made a tour to Pithole to see the ghost town of the oil 
boom days as it has been thus far restored by James B. Stevenson, 
Titusville editor and owner of the property. The summer issue of 
Stepping Stones is devoted to the story of Warren County and 
oil and also gives the story of the Grandin well, second to be 
drilled after the Drake discovery well and the first unsuccessful 
oil well. Historical markers have been erected by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission near the site of the well. 


The Swetland Homestead was op d to the public by the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological ciety on July 4+ and was 
visited by more than six hundred peuple before Labor Day. On 
September 12, Mrs. Richmond D. Williams, wife of the director, 
conducted a geological field trip of the Wyoming Valley for mem- 
bers of the Society. In the museum, the temporary display on the 
history of the anthracite industry has been replaced by one featur- 
ing Wyoming Valley industry from 1800 to 1910. The Society is 
co-operating with the Wilkes-Barre Junior League and Chamber 
of Commerce in the publication of a brochure, “The Historic 
Wyoming Valley,” designed to attract tourists and to present a 
brief historical sketch of the area. 


The Historical Society of York County has resumed its weekly 
half-hour television program for schools this September. It is 
watched by pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the city 
schools. An exhibit of Currier and Ives prints was shown from 
September 9 to October 10, and an exhibit of Pennsylvania maps 
from the Society collection was opened on October 11 and will last 
until December 1. Dr. Arthur E. James, president of the Chester 
County Historical Society, gave a lecture September 10 on ““Amer- 
ica Portrayed by Currier and Ives”; and Dr. Charles H. Glatfelter 
of Gettysburg College spoke October 7 on “York County in the 
Civil War.” Museum exhibits and lectures are open to the public 
without charge. The Society hours are 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 
Tuesday through Saturday. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Arthur P. Dudden of Bryn Mawr College will be on leave during 
the 1959-1960 session on a Fulbright fellowship to Denmark. His 
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classes will be taught by Dr. Mary Maples, who has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the department. Miss Maples is preparing a 
report under the direction of Professor Frederick B. Tolles of 
Swarthmore on the Albert Cook Myers Collection of Penn mate- 
rials at the Chester County Historical Society, West Chester. 
Harvard University Press published in June Professor Caroline 
Robbins’ The Eighteenth Century Commonwealthman, a study of 
the English ideological background of American revolutionary 
thought. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has announced the appointment 
of Robert B. Lane as assistant professor of anthropology in the 
history department, and the appointments of David H. Fowler. 
Seymour Mandelbaum, and Alexander Mylonas as instructors in 
history. Norman H. Dawes of the department is on academic leave 
on a Fulbright fellowship to India. 


Duquesne University has announced the appointment of Donald 
M. Lowe and Richard L. Blanko as members of the department of 
history. William G. Storey of the department has received the 
degree of Doctor of Medieval Studies from Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, the first such degree from the Institute of Medieval Studies 
at Notre Dame. 


At Gettysburg College Robert L. Bloom has been appointed 
professor and chairman of the department of history to succeed 
the late Robert Fortenbaugh. 


Larry Gara, chairman of the department of history and political 
science at Grove City College, is the editor of The Baby Dodds 
Story, autobiography of a pioneer jazz musician, which was re- 
corded on tape and prepared for publication by the editor. It was 
published by the Contemporary Press in California. 


Ralph S. Shay, acting chairman of the department of history and 
political science at Lebanon Valley College, has been promoted to 
associate professor and has received a faculty award to aid research 
in progress. He has recently been appointed editor of the publica- 
tions of the Lebanon County Historical Society. John H. Fritz 
has been appointed assistant professor in the department. 
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Paul Bernstein, professor of history at Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, has received a grant from the American Phil- 
osophical Society to aid research on the meeting of Bismarck 
and Napoleon [II at Biarritz in 1865. Professor Bernstein is editor 
of the Lock Haven Bulletin, an annual publication devoted to the 
social sciences and the humanities which was initiated this year. 
He invites the submission of scholarly manuscripts in these fields. 
The next issue will appear in February, 1960. 


Professor Leon Lunn of the department of social science at 
Mansfield State Teachers College has been appointed dean of 
admissions. Dr. Richard Kozicki has joined the department as 
associate professor of political science. 


Mercyhurst College has appointed John F. Casale as a member 
of the history faculty. 


James I. Swain, chairman of the department of history at 
Muhlenberg College, was on leave during the second semester of 
the 1958-1959 session to do research in Europe on a biography 
of Talleyrand. 


Lawson A. Pendleton of the department of history of the New 
Church College and Theological School, Bryn Athyn, is completing 
a study of “James Buchanan and Slavery,” his dissertation for the 
doctoral degree at the University of North Carolina. 


Robert K. Murray, former secretary of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, has been appointed head of the department of 
history and assistant to the dean of the Graduate School at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Walter Ralls, a graduate of Columbia 
University, and Donald Kagan, a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, have been appointed instructors in the department. H. Trevor 
Colbourn, recently secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, has left the department to accept a position at Indiana 
University. 


At the University of Pennsylvania John F. Benton has been 
appointed assistant professor of European history and Alexander 
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Riasanovsky has been appointed lecturer in Russian history for 
1959-1960. Professor Arnold J. Toynbee will be visiting professor 
for the spring term in 1960. Kenneth M. Setton of the department, 
editor-in-chief of the /Jistory of the Crusades, has announced that 
the second volume is now being printed. 


The University of Pittsburgh presented a series of lectures 
during the summer in connection with the observance of the 
bicentennial of Pittsburgh. The series was entitled “Triangle in 
the Wilderness—The Early History of Pittsburgh.” Lecturers in- 
cluded A. P. James, Charles Stotz, Hugh Cleland, Catherine 
Reiser, and Leland Baldwin. 


Seton Hill College has appointed Zsolt Aradi as lecturer in 
international affairs. A graduate of the University of Budapest, 
Mr. Aradi is a prolific writer, his most recent work being The 
Coming European Unity and the Contribution of the United States, 
which will appear this fall. 


Laurence D. Lafore has been promoted to professor of history 
at Swarthmore College. He and Paul H. Beik of the department 
are authors of the recently published Modern Europe: A History 
Since 1500. Frederick B. Tolles was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree in June by Haverford College. 


Frederick M. Binder, chairman of the department of history and 
academic dean at Thiel College, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Hartwick College in Oneonta, New York. John Joseph, 
former lecturer in Middle Eastern history at Princeton, has been 
appointed assistant professor in the department. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


John G. Carney of Erie has been appointed a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, filling one of 
the two vacancies occasioned by the death of Thomas F. Murphy 
and the resignation of Miss Frances Dorrance. 


The centennial of the oil industry was celebrated at Titusville, 
August 23-29, 1959, under the direction of Oil Centennial, Incor- 
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porated. The week-long program included a pageant-drama, panel 
discussions, parades, and a ball. The major events took place on 
August 27, the hundredth anniversary of the completion of the 
Drake Well. The Dave Garroway television show was televised 
from Drake Well Memorial Park that morning, an old-time tank 
car was presented to the museum at the park, Postmaster General 
Arthur W. Summerfield made a talk dedicating the oil centennial 
commemorative postage stamp, and addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor David L. Lawrence and General Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Texas Railroad Commission. The day was ended by 
a mammoth barbecue supper and a fireworks display. 


Plans for the fourth annual Institute on Pennsylvania Life 
and Culture are now well advanced. It will be held on the Penn- 
sylvania State University campus June 22-24, 1960. June 22 will 
be set aside for the meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies, and the other two days will be devoted to 
workshops on genealogy, exhibits, publications, finances, acquisi- 
tions, and other topics of interest to local historical societies. Head- 
quarters will be at the Nittany Lion Inn. 


Gettysburg College will hold its third annual Civil War Con- 
ference on the campus November 19-21. Among the speakers are 
Bruce Catton, William B. Hesseltine, and Richard N. Current. 
More than a hundred Civil War “buffs” participated in the second 
annual Civil War Study Group held at the College August 2-7, 
1959. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has pub- 
lished recently a Preliminary Guide to the Research Materials of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. This 64- 
page, paper-bound booklet gives a brief description of the manu- 
script and microfilm materials in the Division of Public Records, 
the Division of Research and Publications, the Drake Museum, 
and the Harmony Society Records at Old Economy. A ten-page 
index makes it a very useful guide to those doing research in 
Pennsylvania history. Copies may be obtained for fifty cents each 
by writing the Division of Documents, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, 10th and Market Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Hopewell Village National Historic Site dedicated its new 
visitor center with ceremonies held on June 28, 1959. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and the dedica- 
tion was made by Eivind T. Scoyen, associate director of the 
National Park Service. 


George F. Frick, instructor in history at Rutgers University, 
has been awarded the Library Company of Philadelphia Fellow- 
ship in American Studies for 1959-1960. The Library Company is 
now receiving applications for the fellowship for 1960-1961. Carry- 
ing a stipend of $5,000 for the academic year, the fellowship is 
intended to enable the recipient to use the rich historical resources 
of the Library Company and its sister libraries in the Philadelphia 
area. No specific academic qualifications are required, but pref- 
erence will be given to those who have had research experience 
and shown promise of accomplishment in the field of American 
studies. Applications, including a personal history, three letters 
of recommendation, and an outline of the proposed research 
project, must reach the Library Company of Philadelphia, Broad 
and Christian Streets, Philadelphia 47, no later than March 1, 1960. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpItep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


America As A Civilization: Life and Thought in the United States Today. 
By Max Lerner. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. Pp. 1036. 
$10.00.) 


One measure of the importance of this volume is the amount of discussion 
it has generated since its publication. Its tremendous scope has guaranteed 
that every reviewer would find in it something to praise, something to 
condemn, and much concerning which he of necessity must be ignorant. 
Indeed, America As A Civilisation probably should—in keeping with a trend 
of the times—be reviewed not by individuals but by teams of social scientists. 
But in seeking an acceptable synthesis of their views, such teams might 
miss the volume’s essential nature. For Lerner has essayed an examination 
and evaluation of the entire pattern of American life, an examination 
premised on his belief that, “For good or i!!, America is what it is—a 
culture in its own right, with many characteristic lines of power and mean- 
ing of its own,. ranking with Greece and Rome as one of the greatest 
distinctive civilizations of history” (p. 59). He writes: 


The idea of American “exceptionalism” is valid if you take it in the 
sense that America has its own civilization pattern, which does not 
follow the pattern of others and is not linked by any inevitable 
destiny to their doom. This does not cut America off from the uni- 
versal experience of other civilizations, nor does it make America 
immune to the age-old forces that have seen other civilizations rise 
and flourish, decay and die. It does, however, stress the ways in 
which America has been favored by geography and _ historical 
cir¢umstance (p. 28). 


In developing this thesis, Lerner has no single explanation but believes that, 
“The study of American civilization becomes thus the study of the polar 
pattern itself, not a search for some single key that will unlock causation” 
(p. 73). The necessity of using a wide-angle lens is obvious when he states: 


If there is a figure-ground relation in American civilization it must 
be sought in the relation between power and ideas, science and 
conscience, the revolutionary machine and the conservative crust of 
tradition, mass production and social creativeness, individualist 
values and collective action, capitalist economics and democratic 
freedom, class structure and the image of prestige and success in the 
American mind, elite power and the popular arts, the growth of 
military power and the persistence of civilian control, the fact of 
an American imperium and the image of an open constitutional 
world (p. 73). 


America As A Civilization stands in the tradition of other notable inter- 
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pretations of America, interpretations running from De Tocqueville through 
Laski, but to his effort Lerner as an American brings not only a breadth of 
learning equal to that of any of his predecessors but a sympathy and under- 
standing—not a chauvinism—of which the earlier critics were probably in- 
capable. To present his pluralistic interpretation of American civilization 
he discusses the American historical heritage, the nature of its civilization, 
its resources, regions, ways of living, technology, economy, political system, 
class and status structure, the “Life Cycle of the American,” “Character 
and Society,” “Belief and Opinion,” the arts, and, finally, America’s posi- 
tion in the world. Each chapter is prefaced by a brief prospectus wherein 
one may find a useful guide to the presentation which follows. These prefaces 
will be especially useful to those who will wish to read the volume by 
selecting certain chapters or sections, rather than by moving directly from 
start to finish. The same subject, it should be noted, is often examined from 
a variety of angles. The chief function of the footnotes is to provide useful 
cross references to assist in locating these angles. 


Lerner writes with deep conviction about the uniqueness and the im- 
portance of the American experience. His approach is optimistic and liberal 
and indicative of a strong faith in the American way. Thus a review of the 
popular scorn which most Americans direct at their politicians and their 
ways is followed by a strong defense of the American political system and 
an expression of Lerner’s essentially Jeffersonian faith in the individual 
voter. While he is often, and quite properly, severely critical of many aspects 
of the America of the mid-1950’s, close upon the heels of a hard-hitting 
analysis there usually comes a clear statement of his belief in the funda- 
mental soundness of the facet of American life under discussion. 


To the historian this book will provide a good synthesis of materials 
drawn from many disciplines. From it both he and the general reader cannot 
fail to develop a deeper understanding of the revolution of our own times. 
On almost every page there are points worthy of reflection and discussion. 
This reviewer cannot agree for a moment with those who have designated 
Lerner’s style as “arid.” It is smooth, readable, epigrammatic, and often 
witty. (Examples: “The totalitarian spirit can come to reside in a culture 
no matter what the shell of its technology is” (p. 263). “Great architecture 
is based on belief. Americans have not yet developed a way of domestic 
life sharply enough differentiated so that a body of belief can be built on 
it and in turn give rise to a distinctive architecture” (p. 865). Of the 
products of the recording and sheet-music industry: “They are, in fact, all 
the poetry that most young Americans know. Their effect on American taste 
makes the juke boxes a greater danger to American life than the Jukes” 
(p. 850). 

Such weaknesses as there are in Lerner’s book stem from the ambitious 
nature of the project. His “Notes for Further Reading” (pp. 955-998) lists 
the books and articles on which he has drawn, and the compilation is im- 
pressive. But it does raise the question as to whether any one scholar can 
speak with authority on such a vast array of subjects. Furthermore, despite 
the volume’s size it has often been impossible for the author to avoid over- 
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simplification. Some topics—for example, the place of organized religion in 
America—have been but briefly treated. 

But America As A Civilization is both a sound analysis and a sensitive 
and thoughtful commentary. It is also a type of democratic manifesto— 
an expression of the creed of one of its notable citizen-scholars, one who 
understands his country’s past, who has assayed its contemporary strengths 
and weaknesses, and who looks to the future with realistic confidence. 
Lerner believes that America’s “great tests are still to come” (p. 948) but 
that these tests will be met successfully :f America’s creative forces are not 
first dried up. He thus concludes: 


There are many who feel . that, whether through conformism, 
fanaticism or rigidity, American society will succumb to the final 
impersonality of the Age of the Insects. The long journey we have 
made through these pages should lead to a different conclusion. 
There is still in the American potential the plastic strength that has 
shaped a great civilization, and it shows itself in unexpected ways, 
at unpredictable moments, and in disguises that require some 
imaginative understanding to unveil. What Emerson said a century 
ago I would still hold to: “We think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the cockcrowing and the morning 
star” (p. 950). 


Muhlenberg College Joun J. Reep 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Three Volumes. Vol. III. 
Translated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. (Phila- 
delphia: The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States and the Muhlenberg Press, 1958. Pp. 797. $10.00.) 


With the appearance of the third and last volume of The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg a significant project of translating and of edit- 
ing that has been under way for more than two decades has been magnif- 
icently completed. The first of these volumes appeared in 1942, the second 
in 1945, and the third in 1958. In sheer bulk the Journals, consisting of 
nearly 2,300 large, double-columned pages, are impressive. Beginning with 
the entry for January 2, 1742, and ending with the entry for September 29, 
1787, Muhlenberg’s ieiaile cover the period of the French and Indian 
War, the movement for American independence, and the writing of the 
constitution of 1787. Although not a participant in political affairs, Muhlen- 
berg could not remain unaware of the stirring events taking place during 
the time of his ministry in North America. His journals remind the reader 
that during most of these years he was in or near Philadelphia, the cultural 
capital of English America during the flowering period of our colonial 
culture. His own contribution to our cultural growth in that period was 
not insignificant. His journals, a voluminous record of his ministry and 
of his life in America, is his literary legacy to the American people. 

To appreciate fully the third volume of Muhlenberg’s Journals, one 
should, first of all, read (or re-read) the preceding volumes of this work. 
At the opening of the third volume, January 1, 1777, Muhlenberg’s great 
work was completed; his years of achievement were behind him, and he 
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was living in seclusion. Now well advanced in his sixties, he was feeling 
older than his years, and he was troubled in spirit. He had not welcomed 
the break between Great Britain and her disaffected colonies in North 
America, and he was not comforted by the knowledge that his eldest son, 
contrary to his father’s desire, was then serving as a brigadier general in 
the Continental Army. His difficult position on the eve of the War for 
Independence had become more difficult after independence had been declared. 

A native of Hanover, he had lived under the three Georges, and, as he 
affirmed, “had been their loyal subject not for the sake of money, position, 
or pension, but for conscience’ sake.” Being “forcibly obliged,” after inde- 
pendence had been declared, to pray publicly for the United States and its 
government, and being unwilling to change his oath of loyalty “except by 
compulsion,” he left Philadelphia with his ailing wife to reside in New 
Providence, where he hoped to lead a solitary and quiet life. But for 
months to come he “continued to live in commcetion” hzcause of “all sorts 
of invasions and marchings through.” He was suspected by both parties to 
the conflict. But he kept aloof from politics, and, as he affirmed in November, 
1777, he retained the “liberty of praying for all men.” As the years went 
by, however, there came peace, relative quiet, and even understanding. In 
1784, three years before his death, Muhlenberg received from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the degree of doctor of divinity. 

Although he lived in relative seclusion, Muhlenberg was neither isolated 
nor inactive during the later years of his life. People in great numbers— 
some important and others of little significance—came to his home. Thanks 
to such visits and to newspapers which now and again came to his hand, 
he kept in touch with much that was happening in America and elsewhere. 
But a considerable part of his time was occupied with routine affairs of 
daily life, and his lot was not made easy by the war-time inflation. More- 
over, his ministerial labors did not cease when he left Philadelphia. He 
remained the faithful pastor to the end. There were sermons to be preached, 
baptisms and marriages to be performed, funerals to be conducted, and 
petty squabbles to be settled. All such matters, and more, he faithfully 
recorded in his journal; and he continued his labors almost to the day of 
his death. 

Fortunately for posterity, the keeping of his journals was one of Muhlen- 
berg’s major concerns throughout his life. Because he was methodical and 
thorough, he brought together a mass of information that helps io illumine 
more than forty years of our history. Muhlenberg himself believed that his 
journals were important. As late as September 24, 1781, when a rumor was 
afloat that the British were contemplating an attack upon Philadelphia, he 
expressed the “one wish” that his journals, “insignificant as they are,” 
might be preserved so that “the fathers, patrons, and benefactors in Europe” 
might learn what had happened to those whom they had sent to spread the 
gospel in a distant part of the world. For other reasons later generations 
of Americans are grateful for the preservation of this record of the man 
who founded in America not only an important religious denomination, but 
also a highly distinguished family. It is a goodly heritage. 

The translators and editors of this work deserve commendation for a 
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job well done. They deserve particular praise for appending to the third 
volume a useful index to all three volumes. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Drums in the Forest. By Alfred Proctor James and Charles Morse Stotz. 
(Pittsburgh: The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1958. 
Pp. 227. $3.50.) 


Drums in the Forest is the contribution of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania to the Pittsburgh Bicentennial. The book contains 
two monographs, both of which view history through a microscope. In 
contrast to the grand scale of Toynbee and others who prefer to deal with 
masses of people and long epochs of time conveniently classified into civiliza- 
tions, this is local history without apology. Yet it is local history properly 
placed in its contemporary world setting. 

The first essay, by Alfred Proctor James, is entitled “Decision At the 
Forks.” Drawing upon his own earlier research as well as the latest find- 
ings of other scholars, Professor James narrates the historical background 
of the British triumph at the Forks of the Ohio in 1758. The fifty-three 
pages contain brief discussions of the physical setting, the Indians, and the 
European and American phases of Anglo-French rivalry. The treatment 
of the military action of the French and Indian War includes considerably 
more detail and contains a sketch of the contributions of significant leaders 
on both sides. Professor James has not exaggerated the importance of the 
English victory nor overlooked its tentative nature. He concluded that its 
most lasting effect may have been its “breach in the dam against settle- 
ment,” which later helped make possible the European occupation of the 
Ohio Valley. 

“Decision at the Forks” is presented in a clear style, but lacks literary 
polish. It is a convenient summary of the material, although it offers little 
new information. A good textbook in American history would include much 
of the factual material without the special focus on the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. 

Charles Morse Stotz’s essay, “Defense in the Wilderness,” nicely supple- 
ments the one by Professor James. The author is an architect and his 
study is mainly concerned with the design and construction of the five 
different forts which protected the Point at various times between 1754 and 
1792. The material is placed in the setting of European military practice, 
including some discussion of contemporary literature on the construction 
and use of forts. The author also briefly describes other colonial American 
forts. 

The five forts provide good examples of practically every type of frontier 
military construction, from the simplest to the most elaborate. Fort Pitt, 
with its dirt construction and brick fronting, was one of the largest British 
forts to be constructed in America. Yet before the British had completed 
it, several severe floods had damaged its structure, and within a few years 
it was in a state of disrepair. During Pontiac’s uprising the Indians attacked 
Fort Pitt; it was the only direct attack made against any of the forts on 
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this site. In a sense Fort Pitt was obsolete when it was built because such 
huge, strong forts were only useful during the wars between France and 
England. 


Thirty-one illustrations add to the value of “Defense in the Wilderness.” 
The conjectural drawings of the five forts are based on extensive research 
and help the reader to visualize the original buildings. Other maps, con- 
temporary drawings, and later drawings provide an excellent pictorial guide 
to eighteenth-century methods of fortification. 

Despite his special interest in architecture the author does not neglect 
the human drama of life at the forts. Building the forts required a lot of 
muscle power; it was a difficult and back-breaking job which kept many 
soldiers busy at times when there was little else for them to do. Frontier 
military service was often monotonous and the colonials were sometimes 
insubordinate. There were frequent shortages of clothing, supplies, and 
weapons. Sharp traders and whiskey sellers infested the surrounding area. 
The forts were also fur-trading centers where the Indians exchanged their 
furs and pelts for the trinkets and kettles which were imported from Eng- 
land. The Indians were both a threat and a nuisance when they Ioitered 
around the fort demanding food and other handouts. The frontier soldiers 
feared disease and sudden attack. Social life at the fort brought in neighbor- 
ing settlers as well as the women camp followers who, according to Colonel 
Henry Bouquet, seemed like “a Colony sprue from Hell for the scourge of 
this Place.” 

The two essays constitute a meaningful summary of frontier military 
methods, with an emphasis on the special setting around Fort Pitt. They 
contain much useful information on these limited topics and are a fitting 
contribution to the Bicentennial. Yet the importance of Pittsburgh goes far 
beyond the eighteenth century. Much Pennsylvania history remains unwritten 
because of a preoccupation with the colonial period. It is regrettable that 
the city which was the Gateway to the West and became the backbone of 
an industrialized America has so often been overshadowed by the forts 
at the Point. 


Grove City College Larry GARA 


Albert Gallatin: Fiscal Theories and Policies. By Alexander Balinky. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. 275. $7.50.) 


Professor Balinky presents a somewhat devastating analysis of Albert 
Gallatin’s fiscal system in this brief, well-organized, and persuasive book. 
One may question the author’s command of some of the fine points of the 
history of the period, but most readers will be forced to agree with his 
conclusion that Gallatin’s fiscal policy was unsound because he “sub- 
ordinated fiscal considerations and principles to the political and economic 
(though nonfiscal) objectives of his party.” 

The book is divided into four parts: a lengthy introduction; a discussion 
of Gallatin’s views on the public debt, government revenue, and expendi- 
tures; an analysis of the actual fiscal operations while Gallatin was Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury; and a one-chapter critique of Gallatin’s policies and 
actions in the fiscal field. 

The author finds that Gallatin shared the political and economic views 
of the Republicans, believing that the central government should be restricted 
to the preservation of order, protection from foreign aggression, and en- 
forcement of contracts, and also that the economic development of the 
country was a matter to be left to private initiative and was not a proper 
concern of the government. 

In the field of governmental finance Gallatin made the reduction of the 
debt his overriding objective, making no distinction between public and 
private borrowing, and holding that the public debt was an unmitigated evil. 
Despite this objective, Gallatin acceded to the elimination of direct taxes, 
leaving impost duties as the only significant source of revenue. Under such 
circumstances his only recourse was to cut expenditures if the debt was to 
be paid off as rapidly as he wished; and the only major savings that could 
be made were in military and naval expenditures. 

For the period up to 1808, Gallatin made a remarkable record, reducing 
the debt by some $23,000,000 and building up a surplus of nearly $14,000,000 
despite the purchase of Louisiana and the costs of the Barbary war. Balinky 
points out, however, that Gallatin was unsuccessful in reducing expenditures 
and that his success stemmed from the unprecedented volume of trade 
accruing to the United States as a neutral in the Napoleonic wars. The 
deficiencies of Gallatin’s policies became more obvious in the years of 
embargo, nonintercourse, and war. 

The author holds that Gallatin erred: 1) by making the reduction »f the 
debt his primary objective and by failing to realize “that the pressure of 
events and the philosophy of government are the governing consideration 
in the size of a debt or the extent of its growth”; 2) by acceding to party 
views in the repeal of internal taxes and thereby failing “to provide for 
a more permanent and elastic revenue system”; and 3) by regulating ex- 
penditures in the light of his debt objective and expected revenues rather 
than by the actual needs of government under the existing world condi- 
tions. In his preface the author notes that the Eisenhower administration has 
experienced some of the same dilemmas, often finding itself “in conflict 
between the desire to pursue the so-called principles of ‘sound finance’ 
(Gallatin’s principles) and the economic (nonfiscal) and political necessities 
confronting the nation.” 

Professor Balinky writes well and makes his point clearly, although there 
is considerable repetition arising from the organization of the book. The 
reviewer is doubtful that Gallatin ever represented “the whole political 
influence of the great Middle states” and he questions a few other state- 
ments, but none of these affect the validity of the main thesis. There are 
also a few minor errors in names, but these, too, are of little consequence. 

The typography is excellent, but the overuse of reduced type for brief 
quotations is irritating. It likewise seems that in a book so brief and so 
expensive the notes could have been placed at the bottom of the page rather 
than at the back of the book. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission S. W. HiccrnporHaM 
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Messrs. Carey ‘> Lea of Philadelphia: A Study in the History of the Book- 
trade. By David Kaser. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1957. Pp. 182. $4.00.) 


In the early days of American publishing no firm was more prominent 
than the one founded in 1785 by Mathew Carey of Philadelphia and carried 
on after 1821 by his son and son-in-law, Henry C. Carey and Isaac Lea. 
Scholarly attention in the past has been focused more on the elder Carey's 
career, for which there is abundant documentary material, rather than on 
the later, and, in some respects, more significant history of the firm. The 
present study by David Kaser, of the Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis, helps redress the balance. Through intelligent se of the scattered 
and far from complete business records of Carey & Lex, he has been able 
to describe in detail for the first time the methods which made this firm 
America’s premier publishing house of the 1820’s and 1830’s 

The first third of this compact book is devoted to a chronological survey 
of the firm’s history from 1822, when Mathew Carey & Son became Carey 
& Lea, until 1838, when Henry C. Carey retired to pursue his important 
studies in political economy. These seventeen years were the most pro- 
ductive of the firm’s history, as reflected in the volume of sales and the 
number of titles published annually. Most of the credit for its phenomenal 
growth, Dr. Kaser shows, belongs to Henry C. Carey himself. Thanks to his 
driving energy and keen business sense, Carey & Lea for over a decade 
paced the booktrade not only in Philadelphia, but throughout the nation. 
Only after his retirement in 1838 did New York supersede Philadelphia as 
the publishing capital of the United States. With him, in the author’s words, 
“ended a kind of second generation of the American booktrade, @ transi- 
tion generation that marked the change from the colonial printer-publisher 
to the modern publishing house.” 

In the remaining chapters Dr. Kaser analyzes certain aspects of Carey 
& Lea’s operations which represented distinctive contributions to the Amer- 
ican booktrade—their policy of encouraging native authors, including rela- 
tive unknowns like Bird, Neal, and Kennedy, as well as the popular Irving 
and Cooper; their precedent-shattering policy of buying advance sheets of 
British publications and of making direct payments to British authors 
(Scott and Dickens); their heavy concentration on technical titles with 
a slow but sure sale, especially medical and legal works; their willingness 
to try new ideas (¢.g., the Book Trade Sale, the Encyclopaedia Americana, 
and the literary annual) ; and their fairly consistent efforts to maintain high 
standards of ethics in a highly competitive field. The firm’s pre-eminence in 
the booktrade, the author concludes, was a reflection not only of high tech- 
nical competence, but of a truly progressive attitude toward the responsi- 
bilities of a publisher. 

Brief though it is, this volume contributes significantly to our under- 
standing of the development of the book trade in America. Specialists in 
American literary and business history will naturally find it particularly val- 
uable, but its audience need not be limited to them. Anyone interested in the 
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roots of American culture will find this little book both readable and 
quietly fascinating. 


Independence National Historical Park Davin H, WALLACE 


In Defense of Yesterday: James M. Beck and the Politics of Conservatism, 
1861-1936. By Morton Keller. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 320. $6.00.) 


The day may be coming when historians will rediscover American liberal- 
ism, but for the moment we are in the midst of a serious evaluation of the 
conservative tradition, its meaning, its history, and its proponents. Morton 
Keller’s biography of James M. Beck is an admirable addition to this lit- 
erature. The author sees Beck as a thoughtful, philosophically-oriented 
corporation lawyer who at times performed admirably “the ideal role of 
the conservative: the realistic critic of the reformers’ dream” (p. 144). But 
in the final analysis Keller’s picture is one of a man who failed in his at- 
tempts to commit his party to conservative doctrines. 

Beck was born in Philadelphia and educated in Moravian schools at 
Lititz and at Bethlehem. After a brief training in the law, he began his 
career as an attorney in Philadelphia, and by the 1890's, he had arrived at 
a prominent place in public life. In 1900 he rejected his earlier affiliation 
with the Cleveland wing of the Democratic Party and joined the Republicans 
in search of a new political philosophy and a higher political office. The 
new affiliation took him to Washington, but after a brief tenure as Assistant 
Attorney General under William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, Beck 
turned his great talents to the practice of corporate law. His attitude at 
that time towards big business and the trusts reflected the philosophy of the 
early Progressive movement. Both government and business accepted “big” 
business as inevitable and “big” government as “an inescapable corollary” 
(p. 57). But just as inevitable was Beck’s disenchantment with the emerg- 
ing reform movement that didn’t maintain this static marriage of interests. 
By 1907, the “ideological retreat [of Beck] to limited government and 
constitutional restraints” (p. 79) had begun and the Taft and Wilsonian 
programs left him in almost complete exclusion from active politics. World 
War I, however, gave him new opportunities for practical political leadership. 

From the beginning of the war, Beck defied the Wilsonian appeal for 
neutrality. With a long-standing attachment to England and France, and 
with the eagerness of a man hungry for a new cause, he plunged into a 
three-year campaign to get America to face its responsibilities in the war. 
Beck’s criticism of Wilson’s leadership in this era was constant but ‘his 
natiovalism and political expediency were what led him to fight against 
American membership in the League. And in 1919 he summarized the na- 
tionalists’ conclusion that “the League issue was not, after all, the pre- 
dominant one in America; the nation’s labor unrest and the danger of 
radicalism were of greater import” (pp. 143-144). 


But Republican domination of politics in the ’twenties didn’t bring Beck 
the fulfillment he was seeking. Increasingly he began to criticize, even while 
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Solicitor General of the United States, 1921 to 1925, the seemingly permanent 
involvement of the government in the economy, the supremacy of national 
over state power, and the violation of personal liberty inherent in national 
Prohibition. Frustrated in his efforts to get appointed to higher office (to 
be Ambassador to Great Britain was one of his goals) he turned in 1929 to 
Congress and spent the next five years in vocal opposition to what he felt 
were critical aberrations in American values. The New Deal, he thought, 
merely confirmed his more dire predictions, and from his seat in the House 
(until 1934), and then from private life, he continuously hammered at the 
socialistic tendencies he saw in the Roosevelt program. One of the group 
that fostered Liberty League activities in the mid-thirties, Beck spent the 
last years of his life attempting to help in the construction of a new con- 
servative force in American politics. He died in 1936. 

This book is a political biography, but with more attention given to the 
ideology of the conservative tradition, and Beck’s part in developing it, than 
to the personality and character of the man. What part his family life, his 
friendships, and his religion played in motivating him in his public life is 
never quite clear. A commentary on his father by James M. Beck, Jr. (pp. 
19-32) in part compensates for this weakness. It also indicates that Beck, 
Jr., disagrees with a few of Keller’s conclusions. 

The explanation of why Beck failed to commit his party to his con- 
servative principles is not entirely satisfactory. Was it, as Keller suggests, 
due to the inadequacy of the principles which he defines in his Preface as 
including nationalism, individualism, constitutionalism, laisses-faire, property 
rights, and opposition to reform? Or was it due, in part, to the inadequacy 
of the leadership of the conservative faction? A more complete study of 
the relationship of these conservatives to their party would help to answer 
the question. 

But these criticisms cannot obscure the real merit of this book. Because 
Beck was such a profound exponent of the conservative tradition we get 
through this study a new and needed insight into the political thought of 
this century. 


Moravian College DANIEL R. GILBERT 


The Story of Susquehanna University. By William S. Clark and Arthur 
Herman Wilson. (Selinsgrove: Susquehanna University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 382.) 


The story of the beginning, the early struggles, and the gradual develop- 
ment of our American colleges and universities makes fascinating reading 
for anyone who is really interested in the academic and cultural history of 
America. In the middle of the nineteenth century the origin of church- 
controlled institutions of higher learning formed a pattern, even though 
each one tried to maintain its individuality. 

Susquehanna University celebrated its Centenary in 1958. It is quite 
fitting that an important feature of the celebration should consist in gather- 
ing and recording the facts as well as in interpreting the trends relating to 
the history of the institution during the past century. This has been done 
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in a creditable manner by William S. Clark who wrote Part One of the 
history covering 1858 to 1927, and by Arthur Herman Wilson who describes 
in detail the administration of President G. Morris Smith during the past 
thirty years. The authors were ably assisted by the General Editors, Russell 
Wieder Gilbert and William Adam Russ, Jr., historians well known to 
readers of PENNSYLVANIA History. 

According to the records, the founding of the institution grew out of a 
controversy known a century ago as the “ ‘breach’ between old Lutheranism 
and American Lutheranism”—a difference of opinion which has long since 
been resolved. It is also interesting to note how frequently the location of a 
college in those days was decided by competitive bidding on the part of 
ambitious communities which took great pride and a sense of satisfaction 
in becoming a college town. 

Originally known as “The Missionary Institute,” fostered by the Melancthon 
Synod, this school was the outcome of a plan to prepare more ministers for 
the church. The devotion and zeal of the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz of Baltimore, 
“one of the outstanding leaders of Lutheranism in the United States,” 
brought the plan to fruition. New buildings, new faces in the faculty, and 
new curricula brought forth in 1893 a new idea and a new name. In the 
high hope of enlarging and extending the courses into various fields, the 
General Synod of the Lutheran Church felt that the name “Susquehanna 
University” represented its aims and purposes. 

The second half of the book furnishes a detailed account of the admin- 
istration of the Rev. Dr. G. Morris Smith, who has served as President of 
the University since 1928. It is a year-by-year narration of the life and labors 
of a highly esteemed and deservedly successful university president during 
one of the most difficult periods in American higher education. The story 
is worth telling and is well told. The whole volume leads to and is a 
significant part of the Centennial Celebration of Susquehanna University 
during 1958. The book is timely, and is a credit to its editors and authors. 


Lancaster H. M. J. Kier 


Sayre and Early Valley History, Edited by Elizabeth G. Wilcox. (Phila- 
delphia: Printed by Franklin Craftsmen, Inc. Pp. 57. $2.50.) 


There have been several histories of Bradford County, but this little book 
is the first to concentrate on Sayre, and as such it is of considerable local 
interest. Miss Wilcox has compiled her information mainly from the memories 
of the older inhabitants of Sayre. 

The first four chapters, dealing with the Indian background and the early 
history of the area, appear to be derived for the most part from earlier 
histories. The Andastes were not, of course, the first Indians who left any 
traces in this area, but they are the earliest mentioned in the historical 
records. Following some of the earlier publications, Miss Wilcox accepts 
the view that Spanish Hill is Brulé’s very dubious Carantouan. 

The principal contribution of the book is in the latter part, which deals 
specifically with Sayre and its predecessor, the settlement of Milltown. 
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Sayre was founded in 1870 as a station on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The 
development of its many features and institutions is briefly recorded: bridges, 
trolleys, lighting systems, the fire department, the public library, banks, 
schools, churches, newspapers, and what is today probably its best-known 
institution, the Robert Packer Hospital and Guthrie Clinic. 

Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Pa. CATHERINE McCann 


Proceedings of The Lehigh County Historical Society. Volume 22. Edited 
by Melville J. Boyer. (Allentown: Lehigh County Historical Society, 
1958. Pp. 312.) 


A pleasant blend of subjects, all expertly edited by Mr. Boyer, char- 
acterizes the 1958 biennial publication of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety. There is something for everyone, and most of it well-written. 

Tron Mining in the Iron Area, North Whitehall Township, Lehigh County, 
a technical contribution by David G. Williams, is an ambitious exposition 
of iron ore extracting techniques, including those employed at Ironton. Mr. 
Williams traces the geological developments of the area right down to 
the nineteenth century with the caution and accuracy of a competent sci- 
entist. Iron ore was first mined at Ironton about 1820; the date when the 
operations ceased is left unstated, but with the inference that mining was 
not economically profitable by the 1920’s. The remainder of the essay is 
concerned with the mining of iron ore and all the mechanical details con- 
nected therewith. Technical minutiae presented by the essayist may not be 
interesting to the mechanically uninitiated, but such details have a valued 
place in a county history published for later reference. A number of clear 
and useful illustrations and maps accompany the Ironton essay. The story 
of Ironton is the story of many iron communities in Pennsylvania, and their 
abilities to deal with the economic and social impacts of their underground 
product. 

Edward Hermany, a Pennsylvania German poet who was born in Lehigh 
County in 1832, is the subject of a biographical sketch by Dr. Preston A. 
Barba. “Edward Hermany’s life was externally uneventful. There was 
little to indicate the rich inner life of this unassuming and reticent bachelor 
and his endeavors to find artistic expression.” With this introduction to 
Hermany, Dr. Barba proceeds to open the lonely poet’s inner life. Hermany 
wrote poetry in English which his biographer considers “not without beauty 
. . . for the most part pervaded by a deep gloom and melancholy, inherent 
in the poet’s temperament . . . most nearly akin in spirit and in his style 
to Edgar Allan Poe.” From writing English funereal verse and vigorous 
patriotic Civil War poems in Philadelphia, Herniany returned home to teach 
school and write in Pennsylvania German dialect verse. His subjects con- 
cerned the activities of his rural neighbors. Dr. Barba describes these efforts 
as executed with “masterful irony and satire, now gentle, now vitriolic.” A 
few examples are quoted, but this reviewer has not learned the dialect of 
his forefathers and hence cannot savor Hermany’s verse, dealing with his 
neighbors. We believe Dr. Barba’s revelation of Edward Hermany is 
commendable, and well worth serious study by students of American lit- 
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erature. Dr. Barba is one of the most charmingly literate Germans to be 
found west of the Rhine. 

As a reminder that the Civil War centennial is approaching, Corporal 
William J. Reichard’s Civil War letters are included in this volume. The 
impressions of life on the battle-front, written by an enlisted volunteer, 
provide the human and ofttimes gory side of the struggle. Soldiers’ letters 
to their loved ones and friends at home brought the war right into the 
parlors and hearthsides to incite pride and prayer and fear. Veterans of 
recent wars will chuckle in disbelief at the homely little details which pre- 
occupied the Civil War soldier. It would seem Corporal Reichard’s per- 
ipatetic father spent nearly as much time in camp as did his son. 

For those who find engineering, poetry, and Civil War letters a bit too 
heavy for their reading appetites, John Kohl, editor of the Allentown 
Sunday Call-Chronicle, has furnished a tasty morsel in the form of a debate 
on the icing of Christmas cookies. One soon gathers from the mouth-water- 
ing account of whether Pennsylvania Germans do ice or don’t ice their 
Christmas cookies that cookie-baking in the Dutch Country is fraught with 
the same prejudices which attend the making of an authentic mint julep 
in Dixie. 

An outstanding feature in the Proceedings of 1958 we believe to be David 
G. Williams’ study of the Lehigh Canal System and the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. The essay is short, interesting, and tells a story 
which fills a conspicuous void in our Pennsylvania canal literature. His 
illustrations are excellent, and the supplement containing seven plates re- 
lating to canal construction is invaluable. We wish Mr. Williams would 
have devoted as much space to the Lehigh Canal System as he did to the 
Ironton story. 

The Proceedings are well printed in an offset process; the book is case- 
bound—an expensive proposition—which probably accounts for its issuance 
only once every two years. With the superior editing performed by Mr. 
Boyer and the worthwhile essays presented by his authors, we wonder how 
his loyal readers can wait for two years, when paper-cover editions have 
been accepted so widely. The publishing of local history can be and fre- 
quently is the primary object of a county historical society. More than one 
historical society is known by the quality of its publications. Quite clearly 
the Proceedings of The Lehigh County Historical Society establish that or- 
ganization in the front ranks of local history publishing. 


Lancaster County Historical Society Joun Warp WIttson Loose 


Penn’s Woods West. By Edwin L. Peterson. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. 250. $15.00.) 


In Penn’s Woods West the reader is taken on a backroads’ tour of inter- 
esting wilderness areas in the western half of Pennsylvania. His guides, Mr. 
Peterson and photographer Thomas M. Jarrett, explain the purpose of the 
trip in these words: 


We want to learn more about this beautiful part of Pennsylvania 
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we live in—the old mountains and green valleys, the bright rivers, 
the mountain laurel and rhododendron blooming in late spring, the 
wildflowers, the birds and animals and moths and butterflies and the 
peace that comes over the forest early of a summer evening. We 
want to know more about these things around us and about our 
relation to them. 


Are they only luxuries, or are they important to us practically, 
psychologically, esthetically, philosophically and are we important 
to them? How long will they last, how long will we last if they go? 


Author and reader travel backroads by automobile, streams by canoe, 
rivers by cruisers and boats; they fish the brooks and hike the trails of 
woodland and state forests. All the while, the reader enjoys, rather than 
studies, historical sites, scenery, wildflowers, trees, birdlife, animals, humans, 
and their environment. He is not asked to be a geologist, a botanist, or an 
ornithologist; he simply enjoys, with the author, the rocks, flowers, and 
birds, but before he fivishes the tour, he has become an ecologist, for slowly, 
subtly, pleasantiy, he becomes aware of the relationship of man and his 
environment, and how man, more than most other forms of life, has failed 
to adapt himself to his environment without destroying much of the source 
of his existence, welfare, and happiness. 

He meets with man’s puny attempts to preserve or restore some of the 
natural resources which have made this country materially wealthy. Puny 
though they are, he realizes they represent a change in thinking, a trend 
toward the better, a reversal of destruction, a hope. Thoreau, at Walden 
Pond, propounded a philosophy. Peterson, in Penn’s Woods West, imple- 
ments or applies that philosophy. With a slight degree of nostalgia he points 
out what could have been done in the past to preserve many of our natural 
resources; he also emphasizes what is being done, and can be done, to 
keep and improve what we have. 

Most of Penn’s Woods West deals with the interesting natural or wildlife 
areas remaining in the western half of the state. To some extent the author 
avoids or detours much of the urban, artificial, sordid or defaced areas, but 
when necessary or convenient to include them, or when they are a part 
of the complete ecology of an area, a valley or a river basin, he is able 
to see beauty in the ugly, the unusual in the commonplace, and he develops 
this perception in the reader. 

Penn’s Woods West could have been divided into sections or chapters 
geographically, or into topical divisions such as plant life, animal life, water, 
woods, or mountains, but the author wisely and effectively organizes his 
account into the four seasons—spring, summer, fall, and winter. This may or 
may not be a logical division, but it is an effective device for presenting the 
great variety of subject material in each one. The cover page of each sec- 
tion illustrates the appropriate constellation for each of the seasons: namely, 
Leo, Cygnus, Pegasus, and Orion. This is followed by a beautifully ap- 
propriate color print. In fact, much of the charm and value of Penn’s Woods 
West lies in the 300 unusual photographs, most of them by Thomas M. 
Jarrett, some by Raymond Christina, some by the author, and others from 
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various individuals, organizations, and state and federal agencies. Not only 
are the photographs of unusual quality, but each one tells its own story or 
conveys the mood or quality of the subject depicted. 

This book brings the reader into closer rapport with part of the Pennsyl- 
vania environment. Wha‘ a road map is to the tourist, Penn’s Woods West 
is to the outdoors man. For the sportsman or the naturalist, Penn’s Woods 
West is interesting and fascinating. For the conservationist it is a must. 


Wilmington, Del. Crayton M. Horr 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF 
A. MITCHELL PALMER: A COMMENT 


By Harry N. SCHEIBER* 


TUDENTS of the Wilson period will welcome fresh evalua- 

tions of the enigmatic A. Mitchell Palmer’s career as United 
States Attorney General. Mr. Donald Johnson presents such a re- 
interpretation in an article recently published in this journal. Un- 
fortunately he founds his analysis of Palmer’s policies during his 
first weeks in the Justice Department upon faulty assumptions 
concerning the policies of Palmer’s predecessor, Thomas W. 
Gregory, who headed the department throughout the war period. 
Specifically, Mr. Johnson states: (1) that Gregory was “severely 
reproved for the unfeeling and ruthless treatment he had given 
those who had opposed the war,” and (2) that a short-lived “trend 
toward leniency” set in with the accession of Palmer.’ 

There is no doubt that Gregory was with some cause severely 
reproved by liberal organizations such as the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, whose pamphlets Mr. Johnson cites. Gregory 
had requested legislation abridging traditional liberties ; he assisted 
in the direction of the vicious attack against the International 
Workers of the World, conducted with the cooperation of the 
War Department and local authorities by means of “troops, trials, 
and deportations” ;? and he condoned the wartime imprisonment 
of many American left-wing leaders guilty only of condemning 
the war as a capitalists’ fight. However, many of the ruthless acts 
were in fact committed by Gregory’s subordinates, often in direct 
disobedience of his explicit orders, as in the case of the “slacker 

*Mr. Scheiber is a graduate fellow in the Department of History at 
Cornell University. He has written an account of civil liberties in the United 
States from 1917 to 1921, which is to be published as the Cornell University 
Tyler Prize Publication for 1959 

‘Donald Johnson, “The Political Career of A. Mitchell Palmer,” Penn- 
sylvania History, XXV_ (1958), 350-351. 

? William Preston, “The Ideology and Techniques of Repression, 1903- 
1933,” in Harvey Goldberg, ed., American Radicals (New York, 1957), 249. 
See also Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office and Powers (New 


York, 1948), 165-166; and Bennet M. Rich, The Presidents and Civil Dis- 
order (Washington, 1941), 156. 
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raids” in New York City.* Gregory himself made important public 
statements condemning lynching and the arbitrary dismissal of 
aliens from a university faculty.* He publicly warned the federal 
district attorneys to avoid unjustified prosecutions under the 
Espionage Act, and when some proved “unmanageable” he ordered 
them to obtain permission from specially designated assistants be- 
fore commencing such prosecutions.® Furthermore, Gregory suc- 
cessfully opposed a bill in Congress which provided for the trial 
by military courts of persons interfering with the war effort, and 
he objected to what he termed unconstitutional censorship powers 
embodied in the “Sedition Act” of May, 1918.° Finally, in his 
private correspondence he exhibited a strong concern over the 
fact that injustices might be done to persons, as he wrote, “who 
have not the slightest sympathy with Germany, whose loyalty in 
so far as they have national loyalty is exclusively for the United 
States,” yet “who give public voice to sentiments obstructive of 
the war effort.’ 


Thus, soon after the Armistice, Gregory and his assistant John 
Lord O’Brian undertook a review of all Espionage Act convic- 
tions affecting persons still in prison. As a result, pardons and 
commutations of sentence were granted in numerous cases in which 
“the evidence of willful intent was indirect or circumstantial in 
character.’’* Restrictions on all enemy aliens except those actually 
interned were lifted on Christmas Day, 1918; plans were made to 
disband the Justice Department auxiliary, the American Protective 
League (whose deplorable record Mr. Johnson justifiably as- 


* Gregory to Woodrow Wilson, September 9, 1918, T. W. Gregory Papers, 
Library of Congress. See also Walter Nelles, A Liberal in Wartime, ed. 
Lewis Gannett (New York, 1940), 151-152; and Barton Bean, “Pressure for 
Freedom: The American Civil Liberties Un’»n” (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1955), 66. 

“Gregory to D. W. Jones (an open letter), April 28, 1917, Gregory 
Papers; Crisis, XVI (June, 1918), 71. 

®John Lord O’Brian, “New Encroachments on Individual Freedom,” 
Harvard Law Review, LXVI (1952), 12; United States Official Bulletin, 
May 27, 1918. 

°Homer Cummings and Carl MacFarland, Federal Justice (New York, 
1937), 424; Gregory to Wilson, May 14, 1918, Gregory Papers. 

7 Gregory to Wilson, August 21, 1918, Woodrow Wilson Papers, Library 
of Congress. See also Gregory to T. U. Taylor, April 15, 1918, Gregory 
Papers, and Gregory to R. E. Vinson, May 13, 1918, ibid., in both of which 
Gregory deplored hysteria concerning the alleged spy menace. 

§O’Brian, Harvard Law Review, LXVI, 12-14; New York Times, March 
3, 1919, quoting Gregory. 
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saults) ; and all federal district attorneys were ordered to obtain 
approval from the Washington office before prosecuting further 
Espionage Act cases, thus halting the flood-tide of presentments.* 
Withal, the “trend toward leniency” set in with the Armistice, and 
not with the accession of Palmer. These policies were associated 
primarily with Gregory and O’Brian, and not with Palmer. 

After becoming Attorney General on March 4, 1919, Palmer 
continued the review of Espionage Act convictions and completed 
disbandment of the American Protective League. Against the 
advice of Mr. O’Brian, who resigned in May, Palmer—asserting 
that a revolution was planned on a day known to him—requested 
funds from Congress to expand the Bureau of Investigation. He 
thus embarked in June on the course which led to the mass 
deportations and “red scare” of 1919-1920.2° 


* Report of the Attorney General for 1918, 22; O'Brian, Harvard Law 
Review, LXVI, 13. 

” Tbid., 15; R. W. Dunn, ed., The Palmer Raids (New York, 1948), 21, 
49. Palmer and Gregory agreed that a general amnesty for “political prison- 
ers’ was undesirable, but that individual cases should be reviewed; they 
agreed also that the American Protective League should be deprived of its 
official standing. See Gregory to Wilson, August 21, 1918; Palmer and R. E. 
Stone to Joseph Tumulty, June 28, 1919; Palmer to Tumulty, March 15, 
1920; and stenographic report of a statement by Palmer to Samuel Gompers 
and others, September 14, 1920, all of which are in the Wilson Papers. 
Although Gregory had attempted to deport members of the I.W.W. in 1918 
and 1919, he was never associated with a massive anti-radical deportation 
campaign comparable to the Palmer Raids. See Robert Warth, “The Palmer 
Raids,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVIII (1949), 1-23; H. C. Peterson 
and G. C. Fite, Opponents of War, 1917-1918 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1957), 
passim; and, on the early origins of the Red Scare, John Blum, “Nativism, 
Anti-Radicalism and the Foreign Scare, 1917-1920,” Midwest Journal, III 
(1950), 46-53. 





ERRATUM 
Line 6, page 129 (April, 1959), should read as follows: 
Probably, the noteworthy thing about the I.W.W. was the man- 
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